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Our most beloved Novenas brought together in One Exquisite Volume ..,, 







The Catholic Family Book of Novenas, 
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The Infant Jesus of Prague Our Lady of the Miroculous Medol St. Anne and The Virgin Mary Our lody 
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Mother . . . In Honor Of St. Francis, St. Jude, St. Anthony, St. Therese, 


Our Lady Of Fatima . . . The Holy Ghost. . . The Christmas Novena | 
...» The Forty Hours’ Devotion . . . The Holy Hour Of Adoration . . 
Lovely Hymns... Litanies . . . Other Familiar and Special Prayers, | 
Aa 


or the very first time, these beautiful Novena devotions 

have been gathered in a single volume —and_ nothing 
has been spared in making this a book to cherish forever! 
There are nearly 400 pages illustrated throughout in full f 
color. The binding is of genuine leather, with covers and 
page edges burnished in purest gold. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence to leaf through these pages...to say the lovely 
Novena prayers...to have, always at your fingertips, a 
wonderful way to use the power of prayer! 


Beautiful Hymns and Prayers. Lovely Novena Hymns were selected for 
this volume by one of the Church's most gifted musicians... and are 
recreated here in full color, complete with the music, in some of the 
most beautiful manuscripts you have ever seen. Also included is a 
treasury of familiar prayers including the Confiteor, the Act of Contri- 
tion, the Apostles’ Creed... and, too, prayers for special occasions and 
intentions. Glorious Litanies ... prayers of praise and petition to Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and the Saints ... grace these pages in color, 
with both verses and responses in their complete form. 





A Masterpiece of Printing & Binding. Every page is printed in deep, | 
rich full colors with art masterworks throughout the book. The leather J 
binding is soft to touch, beautifully grained and inlaid with gold. The | 
pages are of vellum book paper, with a jewel-like initial to introduce 


each devotion. Every Novena is complete in its original, familiar form } 


... loaned for exclusive publication in the book by the Religious Orders | 
from which they actually came. 


Examine This New Volume Without Charge 


You must hold this beautiful book to know what a treasure it is for you and 
your family. Mail the free-examination coupon today. Examine it for a week 
or two—on approval. Use it at home... in church. Carry it with you for fre- 
quent reading. If you decide to return the book, there is no obligation. If you 
keep it, send only $1 a month until only $3.95 plus mailing cost is paid. 


$4395 IF PLEASED WITH FREE EXAMINATION 
only —_— Payable $1 Monthly 


Genuine Leather Binding! Finest qual- Art Masterpieces Throughout! Magnili- 
ity leathers, richly finished and cent paintings by many of the world’s 
polished, deeply embossed. great artists are reproduced in radiant f 
Tooling in Pure Gold! The cover is colors. A full color hand-illuminated 
inlaid with pure leaf gold; binding initial in a jewel-like setting int 





24-Karat gold also. Vatican Tapestries! Centurics-old, 


Novenas To The Sacred Heart . . . The Infant Jesus Of Prague . . . Our ' 
Lady Of Perpetual Help . . . The Miraculous Medal . . . Our Sorrowful ' 


St. Joseph, St. Anne... St. Mary Goretti... St. Gerard... Py 
. .. The Novena For The Faithful Departed . . . Our Lady Of Lourdes... | 
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nitial : ! 
edges and page edges burnished in @U¢es each Novena. 


Nearly 400 Pages in Full Color! Special hand-woven, tapestries portraying the ] 
type style for easy reading. first Pentecost and the Assumption re 


: produced in full color as end papers 
Treasury of Prayers! Each devotion is 


complete with lovely Novena Hymns _ Rich Indulgences Granted! Introduc- 


and Litanies. There is also a treasury tions tell about each Novena and o! 
of familiar prayers, and prayers for the rich Indulgences granted those 
special intentions. who make these devotions. 


© 1957 John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
in Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Fastest service to the 





Lourdes 


Centennial 


Jubilee 


... and on to all the Shrines of Europe 


PAN AMERICAN, together with Ireland’s Aer Lingus, ofters 
the fastest service from the U. S. to Lourdes. Flying across 
the Atlantic, Pan Am gives you a choice of radar-equipped 
“Super-7"’ Clippers*, fastest over-ocean airliners in the 
world, or double-decked Super Stratocruisers, world’s roomi- 
est and most comfortable airliners. 


After arriving in Ireland, you can visit the shrines of Our 
Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick and Lough Derg. Then from 
Ireland to Lourdes, Aer Lingus offers you all the pleasures 
of hush-quiet prop-jet Viscounts. 


After your visit to Lourdes, you can continue on by Aer 
Lingus to Barcelona (visit the Monastery of Montserrat) and 
then to Rome, the Eternal City, via Pan American. For tourist 
information about any part of Europe and descriptive litera- 
ture on Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local PAA office 
or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan American World Airways, 
Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. + 


PAN AMERCCAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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<0: <oS The friendly people of this 
; iby charming, colorful land have a 
; i deep reverence for the Blessed 
> x / Mother whose shrines dot the 


countryside .. . and for their patron 
saint, St. James the Apostle, who 
Yi first spread Christianity amongst them 
/ Plan to visit Santiago de Compostela 
/ ... the tomb of St. James . . . and the 
/ shrine of Our Lady of Pilar in Zaragoza 
where, according to legend, Our Blessed 
Mother appeared in person to St. James. 
| There are other equally famous shrines of 
Our Lady including those in Montserrat, 
Guadalupe and Covadonga. 
Spain’s cities and towns are fascinating 
. . her cathedrals, museums and art galleries 
are celebrated throughout the world. And the 
cost of travel in Spain is amazingly low. 
Your travel agent will help you plan your 
pilgrimage to the famous shrines of Spain. Then 
continue on, if you wish, to celebrate the 
Centennial Year of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
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SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 





PURE 
IVORY 


MADONNA 


We went half way around 
the world to 


IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








bring you 
this rare Madonna. 4” of 
choice African Tusk 


ivory, Catalog No. 37 Sent Upon Request 


hand sculptured by 





Chinese experts, mounted 

on carved teak wood base. 

$8.00 Send check or Blarney Castle Products Co. 
p.p. money order to 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 


PANTHER en, Ltd., BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


N.Y 
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108 East 16 St., 3, N.Y. 








CARDINAL OF CHARITY 


Fo add anything about my pleasug 
would simply be “gilding the lily. Vd 
have been more than generous, yet 
have succeeded in giving a written port 


(November, p. 49) that will, I am sure 


| of interest to yvour many readers. 
PAUL-EMILE CARDINAL Li 
ARCHBISHOP OF MONTR 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


THE UNIONS AND INFLATION 


October 
hourly 


Your editorial in the 
the 
granted employees and the relationship 
in product prices by lt 
Motors Ford. 
the hands of 
person can be a 


reference to rate pay incre 


increase 
General and 
Statistics in an unqualif 


dangerous weapon. | 


article reads as though it may have be 
written by a rabid labor organizer, un 
customed to facts and figures. 

Product price increases not only ref 


the higher wage costs of the produce 
include increases passed on to him in 1 
terial prices, again the result of 
the 


material to the 
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If you into vour subject you 


find that productivity has not kept ps 
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with the substantial wage increases gran 
hourly rate employees during the past 
years; hence, the higher cost must, of nec 


sity, be reflected in the selling price to 


consumer, 
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Joseru F. Kenn 
Royal Oak, MICH. 
Seemingly you are tremendously 
pressed with the mere mention of hug 
suins of money, such as $94,000,000 or 53 


000,000, without stopping to appreciaie 


(Continued on page 76) 
THE COVER. Ihe picture on the covei 
painted for Tur Sign by Lauren Fog 
Lauren Ford, a convert to the Church 


well known for her religious paintings. $ 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, nea! 
convent of contemplative The st 
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magazine 
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Special 
Christmas 
Gift Rates! 


TWO OR MORE 
ONE YEAR 


Each Only 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 82.50 
A SINGLE 

ONE YEAR 

SUBSCRIPTION 83.00 
A TWO YEARS 
SUBSCRIPTION 85.00 


Foreign Subscriptions: 
Add 50¢ Per Year for Postage 





Pract AT CuRISTMAS~ 


ORDER NOW 


We'll provide a full-color Christ- 
mas Card inseribed wih recipient’s 
name 


and yours, as donor. 
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A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


To give The Sign means to give a gift rich in the spirit of Christmas— 
it keeps on giving. Every month you are placing in the hands 

of the person receiving The Sign wonders from the whole world. . . 
to interest, to inform, to inspire . . . For Your FAMILY: A gift any 
member will appreciate—Mother, Father, Brother, Sister; Aunts, 
Uncles, Cousins, too . . . For Your FRIENDS: A gift that’s 

acceptable and admired. PRIESTS, NUNS & BROTHERS like 

The Sign for themselves and select it as their gift for 

relatives, friends, benefactors. 


a 
The Sign Magazine 
CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFICE, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 
(Check here [ if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 
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Published by 
CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 
Ordinary. 

Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 e Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” ~The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week— New English Translation from the New Latin Version—TIIlustrated 
with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 

384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its 
own illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted 
Armenian Artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 


"MY WAY OF LIFE”—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of 
the Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


"MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified 
and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 

448 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 





“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially 
for this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of 
Notre Dame University. 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


S300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY - BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING and subscription inquiries should be addressed to the Business 
Manager. Advertising rates furnished on request. ) 
——d should be addressed to the Editor. They should be typewritten and accompanied 
— by return postage. Manuscripts accepted are ’ 

without regard to publication date. THE SIGN is owned, edited, and published 
monthly at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist Fathers 
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National Catholic Magazine 


THEY STAY SOBER ON STRAIGHT STREET, by William M. Healy 


SAN FRANCISCO’s NUMBER | POLICEMAN, by Orr Kelly 


A ‘TWENTIETH-CENTURY MAN, by Judith Friedberg 
CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN, by John Culmer 


ITALIAN FARMER, A Sign Picture Story 
THOSE Mysterious MARRIAGE Courts, by Dan Herr 


THE Carpinav’s Visit, by Jean Garris 


THe Girt, by Celso Al. Carunungan 


STERN REALITY OF CuristMAs, by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


Rapio AND TELEVISION, by John Lester 


STAGE AND SCREEN, by Jerry Cotter 


LETTERS 

A TEACHER’S PRAYER, A Poem by Pvt. Herbert J]. Plummer 

Cause OF Our Joy, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 

SiGN Post, by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 

PRAYER FOR A First CuristMas, A Poem by Patricia Duff McGinley 
WoMAN TO Woman, by Katherine Burton 

GOLFING GAME, by Red Smith 

PEOPLE 

Book REVIEWS 


CHRISTMAS AND CHILDREN’s Books, by Catherine Beebe 


Cover Painting by Lauren Ford 


Epitor: Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P.; Associate Epirors: Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., Rev. Jeremiah Kennedy, C.P., 
Dennis Howard; Art Direcror: Frank Rossi; CONTRIBUTING Epitors: John C. O’Brien, Washington; Jerry Cotier, 
Drama; Red Smith, Sports; Katherine Burton, Women’s Interests; Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P., The Sign Post; 
John Lester, Radio and Television; Clifford Laube, Poetry; Business AND CiRCULATION: Rev. Donald Nealis, C.P., 
; Business Manager; William C. Reilly, Promotion Director; Frank R. Magnin, Advertising Manager; FIELD 
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Stern Reality of Christmas 


HERE is something — particularly 
about the story of Christ’s birth at 
It attracts the human 
the other 


beautiful 
heart more than any of 
mysteries of the Christian faith. It even 
exercises its appeal on outsiders. 

An agnostic who was a great literary figure once 
wrote that the Gospel account of the birth of 
Jesus is the most beautiful story ever told. To us 
believers, it 
indescribable 


unfolds with an enchantment that is 
\ugustus, the 
enrollment by Cyrinus, the journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem, the inhos- 
pitable innkeepers of the little Judean town, the 
holy couple taking refuge in a cave on the outskirts, 
the climactic moment of the birth of Jesus Christ, 
the Child wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid 
in a manger, 


the decree of Caesar 


the angel voices over the fields below 
calling the shepherds to see and worship, the gray 
rays of dawn shining through the eastern entrance 
to the lighting up the 
Mary to fix in her mind and heart every detail of 
this wondrous night. 

The very beauty of it all can be a snare to us. It 
is a joyful mystery, no doubt about it. We rejoice 
with good reason that the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity should take to Himself our human 
flesh and become our brother. 


cave, scene and helping 


The trouble is not that we rejoice in this joyful 
event but that we often react to it in a manner that 
is sugary, sentimental, shallow. We read or hear 
read the story of the Birth of Jesus and we enjoy 
the warm glow of its nostalgic beauty. Everything 
is sweetness, tolerance, goodness, softness, peace, 
good will. Like the agnostic, we admire the beauty 
and ignore the reality. 

There is a hard core of reality beneath all the 
beauty of that Bethlehem scene. We would like to 
recall it even at the expense of jarring the sickly 
sentimentality of the so-called Christmas spirit. 

The Infant in the crib is undoubtedly sweet and 
lovely, but He isn’t there just to be cuddled by His 
Mother. He’s there for a purpose, and that purpose 
is the Cross. Bethlehem is the first step on the road 
to Calvary. 

And that Child didn’t come to inaugurate a 
weak, sugary, sentimental, think-as-you-like, do-as- 
you-like, believe-as-you-like, country-club sort of 


Bethlehem. 


religion. He founded a Church that makes hard 
demands on flesh and blood and 
punishments on those who fail. 

Jesus would never have passed the test of the 
smart political salesman, the type who knows how 
to win friends and influence people. He set out to 
win disciples, and He said to those who approached 
Him: “If any man wishes to come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.” And to His disciples, He said: “Do not think 
that | come to send peace upon the earth. I have 
come to bring a sword, not peace.” 

He didn’t adopt any weak, take-it-or-leave-it atti- 
tude. He said, accept My message and act on it 01 
else! In spite of the fact that Jesus spent most of 
His public life in Capharnaum, its people rejected 
Him. He didn’t take a liberal, tolerant, shrug-of- 
the-shoulder attitude. “And thou, Capharnaum,” 
He thundered, “. thou shalt be thrust down to 
hell. It will be tolerable for the land of 
Sodom on the day of judgment than for thee.” 


threatens dire 


more 


T was that same Infant, grown to manhood, who 

preached everlasting hell-fire, a subject rather 

politely taboo in many religious circles today. 
He even held it over the heads of men as a threat. 
He pictured Himself acting as judge on the Last 
Day and addressing the damned in words that will 
ring in their ears for all eternity: “Depart from me, 
accursed ones, into everlasting fire.” If Christ were 
to come back and talk like that today, He’d get a 
cold shoulder in many circles as quite an intolerant 
person. Such a bigot, you know! 

On Christmas Day, rejoicing over the birth of 
Christ should be our predominant sentiment. But 
rejoicing should not obscure all thought of the 
hard truths which that Babe grown to manhood 
taught, nor should it make us forget the thorny 
road He trod to work out our salvation. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


True religion has always been associated with light. 


The 


Scriptures describe God as dwelling in inaccessible light. 


He is the “Father of lights.” The first command God eave 

the freshly created universe 

—_ was “Let there be light!”” To the 
Light of 5 

prophets, God was Eternal 

the World Light and the Light of Israel. 


Following the mystery of Beth- 
lehem, when God appeared on earth as a Man, the prophet 
Simeon acclaimed Him as a light to all nations. He de- 
clared Himself to be the Light of the World. 


The whole material universe is made of light, according to 
black- 


now ap 


current discoveries in science. stone, the 
body, all 


energy 


The hardest 
the 
same 


the cells of 
the 


est carbon, even human 


pear to be made of fused and 
cooled, spun and interwoven by the Creator into the vari- 
ous patterns of creation. The 
light of the mind is a spiritual light, given to all men, saints 
and and This gift of God 
places man far above the rocks, flowers, and beasts of field 
and 


This light of 


radiant 
But there is a higher light. 


sinners, believers unbelievers. 
forest. 

intelligence, of itself, does not make men 
good. But it does make it possible for men to receive the 
greatest gilt of all: the light of grace. Jesus Christ brought 
this divine light to earth to make men gods, “partakers of 
the divine 


nature.” This highest light has the potency to 


transform all our lower physical and psychical powers into a 
























Figure of angel in flight sets 


off Cross shaped antenna of 
the new Vatican radio station 
just completed in Santa Marta 


Italy. The 


four transmit- 


di Galeria, new 


station, whose 
ters are the most powerful in 
Italy, was blessed by Pope 
Pius XII, who took the occa- 
sion to issue a new plea to 
world leaders to ponder their 
duty to peace and to practice 
restraint out Of respect for 
circumstances 
should be 


one another's 


and ideas, which 


based on justice and truth. 
Hailing the new station as a 


means of strengthening the 
bonds of the Mystical Body, 
His Holiness urged that it 


should be used to “penetrate 
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higher unity. Its final development is reached in heaven, 
God aiter 
which the risen body will be glorified forever with incor- 


ruptible light. 


when, by the light of glory, we see face to face, 


The effect of this divine light on the human organism is 
His 


white 


became 
as light.” 


seen in Our Lord’s transfiguration, when face 
shining as the sun and His garments becam«e 
Our Lady, too, manifests the glory of this incorruptible light 
in her many appearances to people on earth. For example, 


one of those privileged to see her at Fatima reported: “She 


was flesh-like light. She was all of light. The light had vyari- 
ous tones: yellow, white, and other colors. It was by the 
different tones and intensities of light that one saw what 


was hand and what was mantle: what was face and what was 
tunic.” 

In his increasingly remarkable poem P) 
of Chartres, Henry Adams has captured this synthesis of light 


when he prays to the Virgin-Mother of Christ: 


iyer to the Virgin 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight 
With yours! which carried radiance like the sun 
Giving the rays you saw with, light in light— 
Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one 


A paradox of our times is the great spiritual darkness in the 
remarked 
Deluge.” 


times,” 


midst of vast scientific enlightenment. “Ou 
Pius XI, “are the darkest, spiritually, since 


the 
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se 
we, 
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all regions” with the “religion 
of Jesus Christ.” The Pope's 
address, fittingly enough, was 
carried throughout the world. 
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The Scriptures, of course, warn us that all history is a con- 
tinuous conflict between light and darkness and will increase 
with mounting intensity till the end of time. 

Till the the Church cherishes science as 
manifesting more vividly the splendor of God’s creation and 
also as a gift of God for greater human progress. Repeat- 
edly, Pius XII has addressed World Congresses of scientists, 
with glowing words of praise for their work. He has given 
the the 


end of time 


blessing of Church to contemplated space-travel, 
provided such adventures of the human spirit remain subject 
to God's law. But while the powers of darkness strive fon 
the mastery of the cosmos against the powers of light, the 
Christian has laid up in his heart a secret well-spring of joy, 
for he knows tliat final victory is already assured to cvery 
man who faithfully follows the Light of the World. 

A New 1 o« 
history 


has division of 


the Rus- 


is becoming obsolete and will soon 


“The academic 


and modern,” 


come upon us. 


into ancient, medieval, wrote 
sian philosopher Berdiev, “ 
the 
textbooks. Contemporary history 


have to be abolished from 


The New Age is being wound up. An unkaown 
era is upon us and it must be 
given a name.” A decade after 

Berdiev wrote these words, the first atomic bomb was ex- 


ploded, and men referred to our times as The Atomic Age. 
Today, with the launching of the first satellites into outer- 
space, writers are the The 
fee. It What is particularly impressive is 
the breathtaking rapidity with which mankind is advancing 
from one age to another. In the light of the leisurely advance 


designating world of tomorrow 


Space could be. 


of past ages, mankind seems now to be hurtling toward some 


climactic moment in cosmic history. 


The Age of Technology is but a moment, viewed against the 
backdrop of history. With advanced techniques of measur 


ing atoms as well as 


suns, moons, and stars, scientists are 
now estimating the age of the cosmos upward to ten billion 
years. They calculate the formation of the earth’s crust at 


nearly five billion vears. Man’s existence on earth they com- 


pute between half a million and a million years. We speak 


of different periods of human existence variously as the 
Golden Age, the Stone Age, the Iron Age, the Bronze \ge. 
Recorded history goes back scarcely more than six thousand 


years, when man’s genius was inventing the alphabet. Yet, 
since scientific research and applied science have made _ pos- 
sible the latest age of technological control of the forces of 
nature, we have rapidly entered into the 


Now we 


steam, of 
arrived at 


ages of 


electricity, and of atomic power. have 


the Age of Outerspace. 


But science alone cannot solve the age-old curse of evil. 
Beneath the rapidity of changing times and scientific control, 
the problem of evil is always staring us in the 
flict light 
With latest 


are 


face; the 
darkness is going on perpetually. 


con- 


between and 


oul advances of science, tremors of excitement 


nations. Yet, the 
While 


thoughts of the resplendent age of 


running through the excitement is not 
with 
others 
sight of the chief hoodlum of the world 
community sitting and smirking on top of what he would like 
us to The 


Soviets science. 


one of unmixed joy many people rejoice 


tomorrow, many 


are shuddering at the 


believe is the world’s 


the 


most powerful arsenal. 


are ultimate demonstration of godless 
They remind us that men can conquer nature. Without God’s 
they God, has His 


\ major weapon of God is the self-destructive 


grace, cannot conquel themselves. Loo, 


secret weapons 
power of evil. No true age of civilization can be built on evil 


and survive. 


The procession of Soviet sky satellites has thrown our natioy 
into a state of alarm. We, and our allies as well, had counted 
upon American technical supremacy to safeguard the fre 
Suddenly find our 
selves bested by Soviet science 


world. we 


The Eeonomieces 
of Sputnik 


and this in an area that mount 
the maximum military threat 
security. Our reaction ¢ 
sputniks may well determine the future of freedom through 
out the world. Already there are suggestions that we put the 
and 


oul 


missile research program on a crash basis. There ar 


indications that the military budget will be expanded raf 


ther than curtailed. 


seem impossible. 


Tax cuts, even in an election year, noy 


Any reaction away from complacency can be salutary, if w 
do not panic into wasteful excesses. There is no question tha 
our nation can afford the price of its survival. Essential de. 
fense cannot be What 
our physical capacity, our resources, and our labor, man 


limited by economic consideratfons. 
agerial, and technical skills permit, these must be done. 

Before we assume that higher expenditures will solve ou 
problems, however, we might look into some of the reasons 
lor past failure. One reason certainly has been duplication of 
effort and consequent waste of skilled personnel. We have at 
least three major missile programs—one in each branch of 
the armed services. 

It has been argued that diversity leads to a variety of 
experiments and hence to the opportunity of getting much 
better missiles in the end. But diversity is still possible within 
a unified project. Our atomic scientists were experimenting 
along several different lines during World War II. But they 
were able to keep overlapping and duplicating effort to a 
minimum. 

In the missile field, certain problems are common, no mat 
ter what approach is used. Electronic controls, proper fuels, 
and heat-resistant metals may be cited as examples. Cer 
tainly we should not dissipate scarce scientific and engineer 
ing skills in duplicating such work. Nor should the separat 
armed services treat one another as mortal enemies, instead 


of uniting for the nation’s survival. 


Money will not create scientific brains or engineering skill. 
We must 


have. In this regard, much more careful consideration should 


use to the utmost efhciency the resources that we 


ae j 
have been given to the Cordiner Report on military pay. [tis 


poor economy to keep training technicians for the complex 
ities of modern 
pay 


warfare, only to lose them because of un 


realistic scales. 

One of the most difficult problems posed by Soviet science 
is not handled by the federal 
the poor quality of scientific training in many high schools 


and the resultant shortage of scientists. Somewhat related t 


easily eovernment. ‘This is 


this is the inadequacy of our basic research in pure science. 
Both these difficulties must be surmounted, if we are to re 
gain and keep. scientific 


world. 


leadership over the Communist 

Leadership from Washington can inspire our school sys 
tems to reappraise a curriculum that has gone soft. Na 
tional defense can justify a system of scholarships to en 
Likewise 
federal grants for basic research should be expanded, not 
contracted. 

But our fundamental problem today is the 


courage students to advanced scientific training. 


forceful and 
intelligent use of the resources we already have. Panic spend 
ing will not solve this problem. It requires courage and 
leadership in seeking an efficient and unified program aimed 
to master the world of outer space. 
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UNITED PRESS 


Two members of the new German Bundeswehr set up a 
machine gun near sign that reads “A hearty welcome.” 
The new German army will give less than that to invaders 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


Most Rev. Karol Pekala, 
auxiliary bishop of Tar- 
now, Poland, center, 1s 
the first Polish bishop 
to visit the U. S. since 
the end of World Wa 
II. Visiting the head- 
quarters of Catholic Re- 
lief Services in New 
York, he personally 
thanked Msgr. Edward 
Swanstrom, left, and 
Msgr. Aloysius Wycislo 
for the aid which Amer- 


wan Catholics have sent 
to the Polish Church. 
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outcome of the 
powe? trugale 
Kremlin seems 
quately reflected 


ot Gon 


The uncertainty 


muni 


of the 


current 
in the 
ide- 

} the 
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chief Nikita Khrushchev 


afte? the 
OT Marsh 
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tem i 2 


Khrushe he 


dow l 
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raaing 


l Zhukov. As 
inner divisions cont 


to beset the 


nue 
Soviet sys- 
doubtful even 


k nows what 


will be the final outcome 


A barren silence marks the border between 
Hungary one year after famous fight for freedom that sent 
thousands fleeing West while Reds crushed the revolt 
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UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 
With the Eiffel Tower in the background, Auxiliary Bishop 


Touze of Paris offers the traditional Mass for Seine River 
bargemen. After Mass, the bishop blessed the river barges 





There is no get-rich-quick theme to South Vietnam’s plans 
for recovery. But a land reform plan is helping many of 
the country’s farmers to work productively for better life 
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Views in Brief 
Steady or Steadily? The question of dating has no 
taken a grammatical twist. On a recent panel, “going stead 
ily” was defined as “having a preferred date” or “going stead 
with more than one.” Mrs. Haupt, editor of Seventeen, def 
fended “going steadily” in opposition to “going steady.” Buf 
the interesting thing about this panel conducted by th 
New York Times was that the five high-school students whiff 
took part in it—three girls and two boys—agreed that steady 
dating was a bad idea. No one had anything good to sq 
about it except Mrs. Haupt. It would seem that many youn 
people, by seriously discussing their own problems, come t 
sounder conclusions than many adults. 


Letters. In his recent encyclical on movies, radio, and tele 
vision, Pope Pius says: “Another duty which binds listener 
is to make known to the directors of the programs the 
wishes and justifiable criticism.” It is important to note thaf 
he speaks of this not simply as an opportunity but as 
duty. It ts an apostleship open to every one. 


The Full Pieture. James Brennan, in a recent article ir 
Social Order, points up the inconsistency of adults wh 
demand that young people have high ideals but who do no 
provide the setting in which those ideals can be appreciated 
He asks: “Are Americans ready to see the other side of youthf 
—the spiritual side with its need for eternal truths, for ai 
unchanging moral code, for guideposts that are fixed? Wil 
Americans become effectively conscious of youth’s need fo 
responsible parents, for schools that educate the total mar 
for honesty in government, in the police, in the agenci 
that serve and communicate with young people?” If grow 
ups do not provide these things—and providing them is th 
work of grown-ups—what can they expect of young people 


God as a Label. In a Notre Dame Uniwwersity symposiun 
noted sociologist Will Herberg has warned that religion 
has replaced national background as “‘the prevailing for 
of defining one’s identity as an American in contemporar 
American society.” Contending that the typical American} 
has developed a remarkable capacity “for being seviow; 
about religion without taking religion seriously,” Dr. Her- 
berg states that “the very same people who are so unan 
mous in identifying themselves religiously do not hesitat 
to acknowledge that religion is quite peripheral to thei 
daily lives.’ In short, God is in danger of becoming 

label Americans wear much like a Rotary button. 


Big Families Happy? Yes, says Dr. James H. S. Bros 
sard, professor of sociology at the University of Pennsy! 
vania, but mainly when they possess two qualities: “dee; 
religious conviction and the conscious cultivation of famil) 
values.” In a study of 100 families with six or more children 
reported in the November issue of The Family Digest, Di 
Brossard says that religious belief has a great deal to d 
with the way large families regard themselves. More Protes 
tant parents (21.9 per cent of the fathers and 35.8 pel 
cent of the mothers) are unhappy about their lot than 
Catholic parents (4.6 per cent of the fathers and 26.2 pel 
cent of the mothers). At the same time, more Protestan 
parents than Catholic parents are positively happy about} 
large families, with almost twice as many Catholic parent! 
simply accepting their lot. One surprising finding: Cathe 
lic children are much happier about being members 0! 
large families than Protestant children or their own parent 
Dr. Brossard’s most important finding, however, was thal 
the happiest families were those in which “the parents 
and under their guidance and direction, the children, worked} 
at the promotion of family happiness and unity. Famil 





happinéss to them was an achievement, not an accident. 
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Happily 
greeting throng 
after Easter Mass 


Easter Rites 
conducted by 
Primate in 1957, 
Warsaw Cathedral 


Symbol of the 
people’s Faith, 

he is greeted 
fervently everywhere 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of ‘the most 
Catholic nation in Europe,” steers difficult 
but thus far effective course in a land 


dominated by resident managers of Kremlin 


by JUDITH FRIEDBERG 


LATE ON THE NIGHT of October 28, 1956, an undistin- 
guished, black car rolled into the driveway of 17 Miodowa 
Street in the heart of Warsaw and cast the beam of its 
headlights on a handful of people kneeling on the ground 
before the entrance. Most were weeping as Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, pale but well, stepped out to bless and greet 
members of his personal staff after three years of imprison- 
ment. 

Released by the Communist government of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka (newly restored to power himself), the Cardinal 
was returning to resume his authority as Primate of Poland 
and his rightful residence in the Primate’s Palace. But the 
Cardinal, a Polish patriot, was also returning to play an 
extraordinary role—as one of the twin symbols of authority 
in Poland—uneasily teamed with a man he had not met, 
the Communist Gomulka, also a Polish patriot. 

In more than a year that has passed since that October 
night, the two men—the Cardinal and the Commissar—have 
still not met, as far as is known. Yet Poland and the world 
have been treated to the incredible spectacle of the results 
of their dual control. It is a kind of forced co-operation, 
where each party tries to derive from the other the maximum 
benefit for his cause. Thus, a country which has been 
described as “the most Catholic nation in Europe” finds 
itself dominated by an uneasy Communist regime. 

To avoid greater evils, the Church lends partial support 
to the Government. To maintain some measure of stability 
in a country overwhelmingly Catholic, the Communist Gov- 
ernment grants many legal concessions to the Church: 
religion is allowed to be taught in the schools and the 
Government pays the teachers’ salaries with the people’s 
money; churches have been rebuilt “as national historic 
monuments” and now are filled to overflowing; at the church 
services are often found men in official uniform, while their 
official cars wait for them outside; on holy days, not only 
business offices close up tight but governmental offices as 
well; pilgrimages to sacred places are sometimes permitted, 
and occasionally these take place on official working days 
with pilgrims riding in State-run busses. It is a unique 
situation born of historic necessity. 

The necessities of geography and a desire to prevent 
bloodshed have brought about this precarious co-exist- 
ence between the Catholic and the Communist, opposed 
in everything except a patriotic love of their country. 
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Though the bloom may be off Go- 
mulka last 
freedoms 


year’s hard-won 
the 


Cardinal in 


as some ol 
concessions 
behalf of 
than 


STOW less, 


wrested by the 
the Church, 


90 per 


claims 
Poland’s 
remain and are likely 
“What 
given has not been taken back, and it is 
not likely to be,” 


which more 


cent of twenty-eight 


million people 


to continue to do so. has been 


says one of the leading 

Catholic laymen in Poland. 
Gomulka needs the support of the 
Church and its masses as he tries to 


keep himself on top and the Russians 
out and to develop his own national 
brand of Communism. It is unlikely 
that he would weaken that support by 
going back on his unwritten agreement 
to freedom of religious instruction and 
to restoration of Church af- 
fairs to the hierarchy. To stay on top, 
Gomulka needs the Church. At the same 


time, because of Poland’s geographical 


control of 


position, encircled as she is by Russia 
and her satellites, the Church needs 
Gomulka for fear of finding someone 


worse in control and the Russians inside 


Poland. 

Despite the Cardinal’s tremendous 
moral power, with millions united be- 
hind him, he is not the strongest man 
in Poland. In other circumstances, per- 


haps he would be. But unfortunately, 


moral strength is not enough. Gomulka 
and the 


Communist Party still possess 


the power to silence, and again to per- 
secute, the Church. For the reasons 
given, Gomulka will not do this, but 


theoretically he or his successors could. 


That 
heavily in 


and weighs 
thinking 

Poles feel 
that the 
primacy fell to the lot of Stefan Wyszyn- 


ski. Poland wil 
would 


fact is always present 
the ( 


At this moment in 


irdinal’s 
history, 
themselves divinely blessed 
within 


the 


There are few 
find fault 
who has combined 


10 


with able, astute 


man moral strength 


and political skill to win a great victory 


for Catholicism. “Your Cardinal is 
really very intelligent; so well informed, 
sO bright, and so statesman-like said 
a Communist member of the govern- 
ment recently to a Catholic layman. 


Poles of all opinions will tell you that 
the spare, fair, well- 
built man of fifty-six, with the twinkling 
blue 


whole career of the 


eyes, who leads Poland’s Catholics, 


demonstrates how extraordinarily well 
suited he is for the job. 

The family into which Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski was born on August 3, 1901, was 


poor, but it had standing in its village, 
Zuzela, near Warsaw. The 
Stanislaw, a distinguished-looking man 


father, 


with fine manners, was parish organist 
and schoolmaster for the youngest chil- 
dren of the parish. Thrifty and ex- 
tremely religious, Stanislaw was deter- 
mined to educate all his children. Still 


12 


straight and dignified today, Stanislaw 
loves to talk about his son, with whom 
he now lives when the weather gets cold. 


Recently he told someone with a twin- 


kle, “I guess I did not do too well with 
my boy. He went to jail!” 
Piety was obvious from the start in 


the gay, playful boy who would walk 
through all kinds of bad weather from 
his father’s cottage to the parish church 
four miles away. Though he first wanted 
to succeed his father as parish teacher, 
Stefan Wryszynski determined to 
enter the priesthood. At twenty-three, he 
took his orders at the Wloclawek Semi- 
nary and went on to the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Lublin, where, in 1929, he 
in Canon From 
Lublin he went to Rome and then took 
a trip through France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Germany to study methods of 
Catholic social work. 

Few members of the Polish hierarchy 
have shown as much interest in modern 
Cardinal Wyszynski 
the rampant 
tices often inflicted on the rising indus- 


soon 


his doctorate Law. 


got 


social problems. 


clearly understood injus- 
trial classes of Europe. He saw the rem- 


edy, not only in preaching the Gospel, 


ig 
administering the Sacraments, and giv- 
ing alms, but in applying the teaching of 
the Church in the area of social justice. 

During the thirties, Father Wyszynski, 
a professor at Wloclawek Seminary, held 
all 


upon to 


sorts of jobs and was often called 


give Catholicism’s answer to 
Communism in print and to help fight 
the spread of Communism in Poland. 
He was particularly active in offering 
solutions to Poland’s agrarian problem. 


He headed the Workers Uni- 


versity, an which 


Christian 


informal school gave 


no degree but which aimed to improve 


the minds of industrial workers. Just 
vefore war broke out, he founded the 
Catholic Library for workers — in 
Wloclawek. Throughout the decade, he 
led educational and social work in the 


Catholic Trade Unions and worked with 
Catholic Youth Groups. 

lo top off all his activities, he found 
time to write several major books and 


All 


economi 


innumerable articles and sermons. 


of them concern social and 


problems, and their main theme is his 


belief that the Church 
itself from the social problems of the 
twentieth century. Warning repeatedly 


cannot divorce 


igainst being taken in by the appeals of 
Father Wyszynski at the 
warned that Capitalism had 


Communism, 
same time 
better clean house and improve its own 
social order. 

When the war came in 1939, Wyszyn- 
ki joined the resistance and went into 
hiding at the order of his Bishop. Fon 


two years, while at a hospital for the 


blind near Warsaw, he gave lectures on 


Catholic social ethics under the noses 


of the Germans. At the end of the war, 
he went back to Wloclawek for a_ brief 
stay as Canon of the Cathedral and 
rector of his old seminary. Then, carly 
in 1946, he became Bishop of Lublin, 
\s Bishop he was active in everything, 
taking a lead in teaching and in social 
work among the war victims, lecturing 
to capacity crowds on social themes in 
Lublin churches, and playing “blind. 








buff” with children in the _ or- 
phanages. He was an active Chancellor 


ot his old Alma Mater, Lublin Catholic 


man’s 


University. 
Late in 1948, just 
were consolidating their grip on Poland, 


as the Communists 
Bishop Wyszynski was chosen, over the 
heads of many senior Bishops, to succeed 
Cardinal Hlond as Archbishop of War- 
saw and Gniezno and thus as Primate ol 
Poland. 

The choice of Wyszynski caused a buzz 
all \any 


surprised at choice ol 


favorable. 
the 
man, a 


of comment, not 
circles were 
such a relatively man 
Lhe 


the 


young 


known as a labor priest to boot. 


more knowledgeable, however, saw 
the 


Among these were the in- 


reasons for appointment and ap 
plauded it. 
fluential leaders of several of the Orders 
within Poland. Young and_ progressive, 
he would be able to find some avenue 
for co-operation with the new govern: 
ment and at least could understand the 
He knew the 


problems of workers and peasants and 


thinking of the “enemy.” 


was well aware of the social inequities in 
prewal Poland that helped breed Com- 
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Emerging from St. John’s Chancery, Warsaw. p 
imprisonment 


in 1952. before arrest and 


Fearless orator, he has labored patiently 
to cool down a people ready to boil over 


Last August, at shrine of Czestochowa, hey 
Catholic pilgrims 


million 


addressed half 


munism. He was not scared by the na- 
tionalization of industry nor the division 

f large estates. 

Coming to the office of Primate just 
as the worst period of the Communist 
terror began, Wyszynski had to apply 
all the calm and statesmanship he could 
muster. His first sermon struck his key- 
note: “I am neither a politician nor a 
diplomat. I am neither an activist nor a 
reformer. But | am your spiritual father, 
your shepherd, bishop of your souls.” 

In his first year as Primate, Wyszynski 
tried to play only the role of shepherd 
and stuck to Church affairs. But it 
soon evident that he would have to be a 


was 


diplomat and a politician as well. Early 
in 1950, the struck hard 
when they took over Caritas and also 


Communists 


confiscated, or at least placed under di- 
rect State control, the lands belonging 
The Primate kept 
calm and went on seeking some sort of 
settlement with the State. 

In April, 1950, much to the shock of 
some Catholics in the Western world, 
the results of the negotiations were an- 
nounced—a Church-State agreement on 


to religious orders. 


a modus vivendi. The Church agreed to 
support the Government in all matters 
of vital importance to the Polish nation; 
she would not interfere politicaily in 
the industrialization of the country, with 
the right of Poland to the western terri- 
tories taken from Germany, or with the 
socialization of return, 
the State declared it would permit free- 


the country. In 


dom of.worship, religious instruction in 
the schools, and the functioning of the 
Catholic press. On pape 
workable, but Poles and the rest of the 
Catholic whether 
the Primate had, in fact, negotiated a 
death warrant tor a free Church. 

No had the 
reached than the State began to go back 
on its promises, and it continued to 
ignore them until October, 1956, when 


all seemed 


world waited to see 


sooner agreement been 


Gomulka came back. During the interim 
period, “Operation k,” the official Com- 
munist campaign against the Polish 
Church, was thorough and superficially 
effective, though in the long run it 
backfired. Church attendance became a 
means of the 
Reds, and the Church itself enjoyed a 


showing opposition to 


renaissance through the fires of per- 
secution. Many who had wandered 
away came back to the Church during 
this period. 

For the first three years, there was 
merely extreme harassment. Religious 
education, in theory not banned, was 
all but ended when teaching priests 
vere fired and classes made more and 
more inconvenient. Communist activ- 
ities, for example, compulsory lectures, 


were set up to compet with scheduled 


Masses. Catholic papers were closed. 
The Primate was still free and never 
physically limited, but there were cver- 


increasing restrictions on his freedom of 


action and greater pressure on him to 
knuckle under to State requests. 

The real break came early in 1953, 
shortly after the Primate became Cardi- 
nal, when the State decreed it could 


interfere with the Church’s right of 


appointment and dismissal of its own 
personnel. ‘| his was an open declaration 
of war and the Cardinal accepted it as 
such. From that moment on, his friends 
used 


feared for his safety. Whenever he 


the main weapon still at his command, 
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the open letter, his days of freedom 
grew less. 
Finally came the 


of the 


arrest and conviction 


Bishop of Kielce on phony 


charges of spying. Instead of concm 
ring, as he was asked to by the State, the 
Cardinal replied with a publicly deliv 
ered sermon as 


letter to 


well as with an open 
which 


an eloquent refusal and an indictment 


President Bierut was 
of the government’s whole policy toward 
the Church. 

Iwo nights later, on September 25, 
1953, the dread UB—the State 
Police—came to take the 
before he 


Security 
Cardinal away, 
but not could perform onc 
charity. An Al 
satian dog belonging to one of the Cardi- 
nal’s staft had the hand ol 


of the arresting cops. Before submitting 


more act of Christian 


bitten one 
to arrest, the Cardinal personally band 
aged the wound. 

Only the barest outlines are 
of the 


known 


Cardinal's three years of deten 


tion. He has deliberately chosen to play 


down the story of those years. But he 
has let it be known that there was no 
physical torture of any sort. He has 
jokingly called it a “rest cure” and 


healthier 
had been in his life. 

In the fall of 1955 the police came to 
the Cardinal and told him that he 
free to leave, 


claims he was during his ar 


rest than he evel 
Was 
to preach, to say Mass, and 
Pri- 
their 
“IT prefer to 
pray for you gentlemen here.” 


to hear but 


mate. 


contlessions, 
The Cardinal 


offer and answered simply, 


not to be 
listened to 


Then began a series of one-sided talks 
with representatives of PAX, the hated, 
government-sponsored organization that 
claimed to speak for Polish Catholics. 
Typical of the way the Cardinal handled 
these unwanted visitors is call. 
When asked by his jailers if he would 
receive a PAX leader, a so-called Catho- 
lic Deputy in the pre-October parlia- 
ment, the Cardinal replied, “Who am I 


one 


to receive or refuse?’ The man arrived 
and talked on and on. The Cardinal sat 
in silence. Finally, when he seemed 
through, the Cardinal asked, “Have you 
finished?” The man nodded. ‘There's 
the door,” replied the Cardinal. 

In the last weeks of October, 1956, a 
new group called. These were the men 


Gomulka, 
first secretary of the 
himself jail. Led by 
Zenon Kliszko, Gomulka’s closest friend, 
the talks established the 
the Cardinal dom. 
Though still imprisoned, the Cardinal 


closest to newly returned as 


Communist Party, 
not long out of 
basis on which 
would return to fre¢ 
had the upper hand. Poles were restive, 
spoiling for a fight. Hungary was in re- 
volt. It might spread to Poland. Go- 
mulka needed the Cardinal to help calm 
the people down and to keep Russian 
tanks from rolling into Warsaw. 


The 
ple: release all imprisoned members ol 
1950 Church 
State agreement, and in’ particular re- 
hold 


were all ac 


Cardinal’s conditions were sim- 


the clergy, abide by the 


store religion to the schools and 


general elections. “These 
cepted, and the Cardinal received his 
October 28 and returned 


quickly and quietly to Warsaw. 


freedom on 


The quiet did not last long. A few 


hours after his very private return, 


word had spread through the city that 
he was back. Everyone in town seemed 
to jam the streets near his palace to get 
him as he 


a glimpse ol appeared at 


intervals to bless and 
Visibly 


the demonstrations, he 


twenty-minute 
the touched by 
remarked, “The 
shepherd was lost but the flock did not 


scatter.” 


erect crowd. 


flock and 
that the Cardi 
nal soon decided that it was best for all 


the 
its devotion 


So united was so per- 


sistent was 


concerned to keep chances tor demon- 


strations—which could develop — into 


anti-Communist riots—at a minimum. 


Whenever he spoke, he tried to out-wait 
look 


to cool down a 


crowds who stayed to get a closer 


it him. He did his best 


people ready to boil over. Themes of 


love, unity, patience, and patriotism 


ran through all of his sermons. 
The Cardinal his 
give an example of sacrifice and work 


has done best to 





offers 
of Poles 


Mass, 1957. 
grown stronger 


Easter 
has 


Cardinal 
Faith 


to his flock. He knows his Poles well 
and always chides them for their reputa. 
stickler for 
promptness and following routine. As 


tion for laziness. He is a 
befits Poland's dire economic plight, the 
Cardinal “un. 
palatial” Palace. It is well, but sparsely, 
furnished 


lives austerely in his 


and simply decorated. He 
works like a Trojan himself and keeps 
his small staff hopping. There is the 
usual mountain of paper work but, per- 
haps because of the special conditions 
prevailing in Poland, much of the Cardi: 
nal’s work must be done by direct per- 
sonal contact. ‘The Cardinal sees just 
about everyone, save the press, and thus 
keeps in touch. 

Phe Cardinal spares himself nothing 
and often makes several hour-long, ex- 
temporaneous speeches in a day. A con- 
cession to worldly intrusion in his lile is 
a radio, an absolute “must” in Poland, 
communications with the outside world 
being what they are. And for relaxation 
he reads omnivorously, priding himself 
on the size and scope of his library. 

But calming sermons and an austere 
cxample were not the Cardinal's sole 
contribution to the shaky stability which 
emerged in Poland after October, 1956. 
Once he personally prevented students 
the Russian 
Embassy in Warsaw by leaping out of 


from leading a march on 
bed, dashing to the nearby college, and 
saying Mass. On other occasions he has 
come out heavily in behalf of Poland’s 
claims to the Western territories. ‘This 
past summer, as Poland was plagued by 
absenteeism, he urged 
back to their jobs for the 


workers to 20 
good ol the 
nation. 

Most important of all was undoubt 
edly his role during last January’s elec 
Fearful the Go- 
mulka’s position be endangered by a 


tions. lest moderate 


mass stay-at-home campaign ol 


Communist voters or by 


anti- 
i mass scratch- 
Communist names on the 
ballots, the Church its support 
to Gomulka. The Cardinal 


voted quietly and privately in an out 


ing out of 
threw 
himself 
of-the-way polling place. But through- 
out the country parish priests told their 
flocks how 
polls. 


lowed others to see how they were vot- 


to vote and led them to the 
Nuns and bishops carefully al- 


ing. 
For its part, the regime lived up to 
however — reluc 


most of its promises, 


tantly. Religious instruction was_ per 
mitted again in the schools when  pat- 
(Most did.) ‘Though 


certain probably 


cnts requested it. 


there were hitches, 
deliberate, in the teaching program, by 
and large, Church circles could say that 
Gomulka had kept his promise. 

There were other positive signs as 
well: prisons were emptied of clerics 


end certain Church propertics were re- 
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stored. Churches were open and full. All 
ground there was an absence of fear, 
perhaps the most important element to 
most people. An independent Catholic 
press was Starting again. In the newly 
elected parliament, thirteen men sat as 
Catholics: nine as members of the Znak 
eroup completely loyal to the Church, 
two as PAX members and State stooges, 
and two more from a group that had 
left PAX. Moreover, a well-known Cath- 
olic layman was a member of the Coun- 
dil of State. 

Two dark still on the 
horizon. First, Caritas was still not un- 
der Church control. Second, the ex- 
istence of PAX. Though thoroughly 
discredited morally, PAX still 
song economically and getting gov- 
emnment favor because it helped divide 
Catholics and was a threat to be used 
the Church. Many wondered 
why, on his release, the Cardinal did not 
fight PAX at once and directly. He 
chose not to, apparently because he did 
not want to start a fight that might rock 
the government. But in April he 
opened up on PAX by issuing a short 
announcement that the texts of his ser- 
mons appearing in PAX papers were 
not authorized. He was thus blacklisting 
the PAX press. What would come next? 

Shortly after Easter, the Cardinal felt 
that life in Poland was stable enough 
for him to take his long-postponed trip 
to Rome to receive his red hat. Both 
in Poland and abroad there was specula- 
tion about his reception. A little joke 
went around Warsaw. The Cardinal, 
bound for Rome, and Gomulka, on the 
eve of a stormy Party meeting, met at 
Said Gomulka: “Why don’t you 
have me excommunicated? It will help 
me with Moscow.” Answered the Cardi- 
nal: “Why don’t you arrest a few Bish- 
ops? It will help me with Rome.” 

But for Poles there was no doubt that 
the Cardinal was going to Rome as a 
hero. There was no exact advance pub- 
licity, but his departure brought thou- 
sands to Warsaw’s main station to wish 


clouds were 


was 


against 


last. 


him well. Weeping, cheering, and sing- 
ing hymns and the old Polish anthems, 
Poles of all ages crowded about his sleep- 
ing car and nearly pulled the Cardinal 
out of the window as they fought to 
kiss his ring. Other thousands—Italians 
and Polish refugees—jammed 
station on his arrival. 
Conflicting stories have emerged from 
the Vatican about Cardinal Wyszynski’s 
month-long visit. Was he reprimanded? 
Was he coolly received? Were his policies 
disapproved? Would things change? 
Qualified observers report that the Pope 
received him with deep affection, that he 
warmly admires the Cardinal, and that 
he gave him assurance of his lasting 
friendship and deep love for the Polish 


Rome’s 
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people. It was on that same day that 
the Pope issued his encyclical letter on 
the famous Polish saint, Andrew Bobola. 

Soon after he came back from Rome, 
the Cardinal gave notice that the cam- 
paign against PAX would continue and 
He issued a letter telling the 
Polish clergy, about 12,000 strong, to 
stop buying in PAX devotional stores, to 
boycott PAX businesses, to stop writing 
for PAX papers, and not even to buy 
any of them. Though he was limiting 
himself to the clergy, the advice to the 


grow. 


rest olf Poland’s Catholics was implicit. 
It was an open challenge to the govern- 
ment, which fosters PAX. 

The government replied by censoring 
the issue of the independent Catholic 
weekly Tygodnik Powszechny, which was 
to print the letter. The paper ‘did not 


appear for one week, and Poles held 
their breath as they waited to see 
whether the uneasy truce between 


Church and State was going to end. The 
next week the still minus the 
letter, came out and the crisis blew over. 
In the meantime, Polish parish 
had made the letter public. 


paper ’ 
every 


That the Cardinal was now fighting 
hard against PAX was made even clearer 
when, on August 15, at the celebrations 
at the shrine of Jasna Gora, the Bishop 
ol Czestochowa ‘blessed the huge crowd 
of half a million in the presence of the 
Cardinal and added a small prayer for 


the “true Catholic press.” In case any 
of his hearers were not sure which were 
the “true” papers, he carefully gave 
their names and repeated them. He 


asked everyone to pray for these papers 
and their staffs, small but 
important, “as David against Goliath.” 

There has been no letup in the Cardi- 
nal’s activities back from 
Rome. In some ways he has been busier 
than ever, as though he got a second 
wind. Energetic and looking far younger 
than still showed 
signs of exhaustion at Czestochowa. 


which were 


since he got 


his years, he some 
\r- 
riving there the day before by car after 
a tour around the country, he imme- 
diately plunged into a round of activ- 
ities. There usual Council of 
Bishops. He celebrated High Mass at 
the outdoor altar, which was attended 


by thousands of pilgrims. He spoke to 


was the 


private meetings of the higher clergy 
and then talked to several thousand 
young priests. Finally, there the 
evening services when he spoke for over 
an hour, pleading with his listeners to 
be good Catholics and 
well. 


was 


good Poles as 


For many days last month, as it had 
all the last October 
1956, a shiny, not-so-new, black cat sped 


in months since 
back and forth across the map of Poland. 
Few, if any, of those it passed on the 
rough roads realized that the dignified 
cleric in somber black in the back 
was the Primate of Poland going forth 


seat 
on his church rounds. There is no doubt, 
that if had 


car’s most of 


however, they been 
of the 


along the way would have knelt for his 


aware 
occupant those 


blessing and cheered joyously at his 
presence. It was perhaps typical of the 
Cardinal’s simplicity and astuteness that 
he went unheralded, so that he could 
travel the more freely. 

Today, the Church has control of its 


internal affairs. Classes in religion flour- 


ish with only minor difficulties. There 
are still many questions to be answered, 
however, not the least of which is the 


ultimate and unspoken one—how long 
and up to what point does the Roman 
Catholic Church 
sistance to a Communist regime? 


lend such enforced as- 


But even without going that far, 
within the framework of the existing 
situation, certain immediate problems 


still confront the Cardinal: How to re- 
gain Caritas? How to step up the fight 
against PAX without completely alienat- 
ing the government? Whether to press 
for an independent daily Catholic pa- 


xer and perhaps a radio program? And 
| | | prog 


there will be the question of whethe1 
and how Catholics should work toward 
more political power. 

Within the Church itself it will be 


necessary to enliven, to inspire, and to 
modernize so as 
the remarkable renaissance 
taken place. The vitality of 
lic University of 


to take advantage of 
that has 
the Catho- 
Lublin is by an 
And the least of 
the problems to be faced during every 
day of the coming year will be the keep- 
ing of that which the Church has already 
won. 


itself 


important sign. not 


Eternal vigilance will be necessary 
to keep the regime from slipping back, 
where it can, to old Communist habits. 

As his car pulled away from 17 Mio- 
dowa Street last week, the 
Cardinal leaned forward to wave 


one day 
cheer- 
ily to a cluster of folks who stood by 
the gate. A little 
ordinary people who 


Shabby, they were 
had stopped by 


a look at the 


were ovel jOY ed 


on their way to market fo1 
Primate’s Palace. 
to even 


They 
have a quick glimpse of the 
Primate himself. It 


someone said, to 


Was reassuring, 

the 
all agreed with 
the tall, straight old man in the well-cut, 
threadbare suit who stood a little apart 
and said aloud, “It was more than luck 
that brought us Wyszynski. God has 
been with us Poles. There goes a twen- 
tieth-century man.” 


him in flesh. 


There was no doubt that 
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Patient gets vitamin shot at Mt. Carmel Clinic Spiritual help comes more easily in the chapel 


There is no time for self-pity at Paterson’s Mount Carmel Guild Social 


Service Center, but there is understanding and real help for alcoholics 


That is the reason TH EY STAY SOBER 
ON STRAIGHT STREET 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 
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Father William Wall, left. interviews an applicant at the Guild. The formula is compassion plus respect 
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One windy March day a vi man 


walked up to the door of a former fac- 


ung 
tory site on a drab street in industrial 
Paterson, New Jersey. A 
lawyer by profession, he 


corporation 
the 
son of an ex-congressman and a gradu- 
ate of a leading eastern university. He 
was dressed in sockless shoes and _ tat 
tered overalls. A 


Was also 


woman's second-inand 
coat kept the chill wind from his limbs. 
Still this did not prevent his hand trom 
shaking as he reached up to knock on 
the door. 

\s one of America’s 5,000,000 “hope 
less” the young man, whom 
we shall call “Bill,” had been taking the 
“geographic the 
His 
sanitarium commuting failed to lessen 
a compulsion for that 


tlcoholics 


cure” up and down 


eastern seaboard tor some. time. 


liquon OTrew 


BS 
eon = 


Six salvage trucks bring in the materials 


stronger with each drink. From sanitar- 
iums he dropped to city hospitals and 
from hospitals to jails. Everything 
seemed hopeless. Until a name and an 
address emerged trom somewhere in his 
sodden brain: the Mount Carmel Guild 
Social Center, 396 
Street. What had he to 
Where could he go from here? And, ton 
that matter, 

The door opened and Bill was met by 


the 


Service Straight 


Paterson. lose? 


who was to care? 

a hefty, good-humored man_ with 
handshake of a 
ually in sneakers, fatigues, and a Boston 


teamster. dressed cas- 
Red Sox baseball cap. Introducing him- 
self as Father William Wall. Director of 
the Guild, he welcomed Bill to a small 
ofice with a table and two chairs 

This dedicated priest. whose aim is 
to help re-create 
Who have lost it, 


self-respect in’ those 
pulled a pen and a 
paper form out of the desk drawer and 
asked matter-of-factly, “What's your so 
cial security number?” 

The question startled Bill. It had been 


along time since he had been asked that 









question. Who would hire him? Without 
knowing it, Bill had already taken his 
hrst step toward successful rehabilitation 
under the Mount Carmel Guild 
He was on the road back. 
He soon tound that he needed a so 
cial security number at the Guild, for as 
an employee, not a patient, he would be 


pro 
eTram. 


earning his own money along with 100 
other inebriates repatching used furni 
ture, mending broken toys, sorting old 
clothes. and baling paper and magazines 
for He 
to sleep in and good food to eat. After 


resale. would have a clean bed 
working hours he could come and go as 
he pleased. Complete, absolute sobriety 
was the only condition imposed by the 
Guild. Backsliders, Bill found out. were 
immediately expelled for at least three 
months. 





cessful 


insurance man until the bottle 


Bill 
to understand 


overcame him, told 

“It takes a drunk 
other drunk. You might have thought 
hit 
but some of the 
hain 


an 


‘bottom’ before coming here, 


fellows 


stories ol 


you 
could curl your 


with their alcoholic 


careers. Remember this. Yesterday's 


cone. We can’t relive it. Tomorrow we 


may not be here. So we take each day 
as it comes. We live only twenty-fout 
hours at a time 


Lettered prominently on a wall at the 


Guild is the alcoholic’s prayel “God 
grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, courage to 
change the things I can. and the wisdon 


to know the difference.’ 
Bill tound a quiet resolve common 
every man at the Guild. Yet the gener 





that provide work for 100 men in the Guild’s program of rehabilitation 


Bill quickly discovered that the Guild 


differed from other “drving out” 
grams he had experienced. Unlike sani- 
Mount Carmel 


where a could 


pro- 


Lariuims, Was no rest 


home sOuse sober up 
between benders in the care of indulgent 
attendants. Non that 


harbored misfits. Everybody at the Guild 


Was It a mission 


had a job to do. ‘There was no time 
lor self-pity. But there was a lot of 
understanding. 

Almost every profession and trade 


was represented, The vice-president of a 
nationally 
truck. 


known firm drove a salvage 
The editor of the house organ ol 
a large corporation operated a fork-like 
machine. A school teacher was busy hett- 
ing bundles of old rags. Electricians, car 
clerks, and 
all worked and lived together. 


Despite dissimilar social and occupa- 


penters, laborers, salesmen 


tional backgrounds, they had one thing 
in common, that one thing which had 
brought them here: the admission that 
alcohol had them whipped and made 
then unmanageable. One. a 


lives suc 


atmosphere was anything but grit \\ 
don't have much money but we have 
heck of a lot of tun,” laughed a forme 


After 
rticles. his mod 


spending 


upper-bracket-income man buy- 
ilet 


est wages left him Little 


ing cigarettes and 
money 
Wal 


only 


Another man = stopped Fathet 


during working hours There's 


one thing wrong with this place. Father 


he complained loo many drunks 


around.” Like most admitted alcoholics 
trving to solve their drinking problem 
the men at Mount Carmel are able t 


discuss with perfect detachment the con- 
ditions which brought them there 

The 
ture occupying the 
block on Straight Street 
ex-brewerv. it) was 


Guild is a large. tour-story 


stru 
greater part ol 
in Paterson. At 


converted to its 


present state under the supervision o! 
Father Wall The 40-year-old secular 
priest. from Worcester, Massachusetts. 
had been living with alcoholics since 
his days as chaplain at the New Jersey 
State Hospital in Morris Plains 

There is 100-bed dormitory on the 
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third floor. 
three 


\ large, spotless cafeteria 
well-balanced 
meals a day, barracks style. Six salvage 
collecting trucks leave the Guild in the 
morning and return at night with every 
thing from broken dolls to dilapidated 
davenports and old magazines and news 


serves wholesome, 


furniture are re¢ 
paired and sold at nominal prices in 
the Mount Carmel Guild Thrift Shop 
\n average of about fifty tons of papers 
and magazines aré 


papers. Toys and 


baled and sold each 


week to dealers in New York and New 
Jersey. 

Guild Trucks, with their sky-blue 
backgrounds and white lettering, are 
familiar sights throughout northern New 
Jersey. Occasionally, a donor will call 
the Guild from as far away as Con 


necticut or Long Island to sav he has 
something salvageable. 
There is a chapel on the second floor. 


But it is also a moral 
Alcoholics, unless they are 
psychotic, are not insane or completely 
But medical doctors and 
psychiatrists see in alcoholics a condi- 
tion then 


of the body. 
problem. 
irresponsible. 
which by norms deserves to 
be called a disease. Arrested alcoholics 
drink normally 
is something psychological o1 


can neve) because there 
physio 


logical within them which makes them 


forever react that way to alcohol. For 
them, normal drinking is an impos- 
sibility.” 

Like Father Ford, Father Wall be- 


lieves the alcoholic needs medical, social, 
re ligious, and 
help. He 
i thing 

ality. He 
cate 


sometimes — psychiatric 
think there is 
as a typical alcoholic 
does find an 


doesn’t such 
person- 
deli- 
a common denominator 
mong problem drinkers. 


“I don’t think alcoholics are born,” 


extremely 
conscience 





The Guild’s lounge and recreation center has been nicknamed “Duffy’s Tavern.” 
This is where the elite meet. not to eat. but to discover the road to sobriety 


Guild 


scrap 


men created it themselves from 
Over the 


mural of Christ and the apostles, painte d 


material. door is a 
by a Guild member, a former comme 


cial artist. Mass is well-attended. There 


are frequent daily communi 
cants. Father Wall is, of course, available 


at all hours for spiritual and other ad 


ind even 


vice. Yet he does not proselytize among 
Guild 


program, in 


the many non-Catholic 
The Guild 


religious one, as 


members 
fact, is not a 
Yet, like Alco 


emphasizes heavy ily 


such. 
holics Anonymous, it 
and de- 


individual spiritual resources 


pendence upon a higher power. 
Father Wall is emphatically on the 
side of believe alcoholism is 


who 


those 
a disease. He is convinced it is an afflic- 
as well as of the mind 

with the 


laid down by Rev. John C. 


tion of the body 


and soul, definition 
Ford, 4 f 


“An alcoholic is a compulsive drinker, 


siding 


powerless over alcohol, who continues 
to drink despite serious trouble brought 
on by sickness 


alcohol. Alcoholism ts a 


18 


he says. “But all of them are certainly 
emotionally immature to 
An alcoholic 


won't 


some extent. 
wall. He 
Yet he 


with 


hides behind a 


admit he has a disease. 


has one just as surely as a man 


diabetes. Group therapy, companion- 


ship, self-respect, gratitude to those who 


have helped him, spiritual dependence 
upon a higher power; these are his 
insulin. Without them he wouldn't 
make it.” 

For a non-alcoholic, Father Wall 
has an uncanny insight into the alco- 
holic mind. By living and working with 


detect 
backsliding be- 
the alcoholic spots them himself. 
Circulating among the men and _talk- 
ing to them, he the 
feeling of discomfort and nerv- 


alcoholics, he has learned to 
| 


the inevitable signs of 
lore 


sometimes senses 


vague 
ousness which foreshadows a binge in 
an alcoholic. Usually, a little talk oven 


a cigarette and a cup of coffee is 


enough to straighten the man out. 


Alcoholics must admit themselves 


voluntarily, in a sober condition, t 
the Guild, usually upon the recon 
mendation or the sponsorship of a men 
ber of Alcoholics Anonymous, althoug} 
there is no official connection betwee 
the Guild and A.A. “A.A. 

need the Guild. But the Guild 
We ig Father Wall. 
comet out a standard — personne 
like that of any industri 
employee, is given clean clothes, a bed 
and a job as quickly as possible. Guil 
men are three month 
but 


doesn’ 
need 
Savs The ney 


fills 
form, much 


advised to stay 


stay 





many longer. 


One told the writer: “Mount Carm 


Center is a little world in itself. Wi 
have to live and work together he 
in harmony just as we will have 


on the outside. There are no proble 
here which we will not have to fa 
sooner or later when we leave. It’s n 
like walking out in the world fro 
a sheltered sanitarium. You have 
prove yourself here first. You gam 
sense of responsibility and a meas 
of self-respect every day a little at 
time. And this is good. Nobody ey 
appreciated anything he got for not 
ing. 

Father Wall is reluctant to make an 
claims of a working percentage of r 
among Guild Alcoholics af 
they leave. Since most of them are, ¢ 
eventually 
it Is 


covery 


= 


become members of A.A 
that t 
Guild percentage of success is rough 
the same as A.A.’s. That is, 50 per ce 
stay 


reasonable to assume 


sober for good; 25 per cent g 
back on the wagon permanently aft 
one or two skids, and the 
a question mark, 

The Mount Carmel 
was established in 
Most Reverend 


Bishop ol 


rest remai 
Guild 
January, 
James A. 


Paterson, as a_ reclamation 


center for homeless male alcoholic 
Concerned about society’s moral obli 
gation to the nation’s growing pro 


lem of alcoholism, the Bishop mad 


a study of it. He learned, throug 
the National Council on Alcoholisn 
that in addition to the mental an 


spiritual anguish caused by compulsiy 
drinking, ham 
Hang 
overs, for example, cost industry mor 


than Sl 


alcoholism was seriously 


peril our national economy. 


1g 


unachieve 


billion yearly in 
production. This includes lost wages 
accidents, and institutional care. Th 


average alcoholic loses about twenty-tw 
working days a year. 

Bishop McNulty also found that fev 
rehabilitation projects for the alcoholi 
combined Christian compassion 
a plan for building respect. He looket 
around for a 


will 


found it ol 
The thirt 


74) 


location and 
Straight Street in Paterson. 


(Continued on page 
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by JOHN CULMER 


Christmas 





w 


there Christmas is a day for children—and the coming of the Three Kings 


THis YEAR I don’t expect to send or 
receive any gifts at Christmas. It just 
isn't the custom in Spain, where every- 
one follows the more specifically Catho- 
lic tradition of giving presents at Reyes, 
the habitual Spanish name for Epiphany. 
But for a Navidad, on 
Christmas, in Spain is always a stimulat- 
ing experience, for virtually everything 
is different from what he was accustomed 
to back The Christmas 
here means the two weeks beginning 
Christmas Eve and ending January 


foreigner, 


home. season 





thirt 





uxth. And although Spaniards get off 
start, with no 
mention of the holiday until the second 


lo a slow 





thought or 


Spain has its own way of celebrating Christmas. 


week in December. when they finally 


town. 


do get going they 


Stores 


really go to 


don’t begin decorating for 
December 
filteenth, but the late start helps pro- 
duce precisely the atmosphere of frantic 
urgency which delights the 


temperame nt. 


Christmas until around 


Spanish 


Because Spain is, 
the world’s 


at least nominally, 
Catholic country, it 
should be no surprise to find the Crib 
playing the central role. in Christmas 
celebrations. 


most 


For ten days before Christmas there 
are two crib “markets” in Madrid: one 
in the Plaza Mayor, the biggest and old 


On the night before Epiphany 
children put their shoes outside on 
a window ledge in the hope that the 
Three Kings will leave them gifts 


One of the Three Kings pauses in the 
traditional night procession through the 
streets of Madrid on the eve of the 
Epiphany to greet some of the children 


- two 


But even 


est square in the city; the other in the 
Plaza de Santa Cruz, in 
“old Madrid.” Here. at 
booths set up in the 


the heart of 
rough wooden 


pen air, you can 


buy everything needed for making and 


decorating a crib (or nacimienio, as 


it is called in Spanish), from the wood 
or clay figures to the moss, ivy, bracken, 
holly, and the strips of brown, cork 
bark, which for Spaniards are 


pensable ingredient of Christmas decora- 


an indis- 


tions. The clay figures, simply fashioned 
but quaintly attractive, can be bought 
for a few cents, and the more expensive 
figures in hand-carved wood are genuine 
works of art. 
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gut Spaniards are not satisfied with 
the historical simplicity of the Bethle- 
hem scene. In addition to a_ realistic 
cave built of cork bark and hung with 
green moss, the typical Spanish crib 
includes an extensive landscape with 
date 


eroves ol stretch of 


sandy desert, rivers, bridges, windmills, 


palms in a 


battlemented ram- 
parts are crowded with Roman soldiers 
in glittering armor, and a host of inci- 
dental 


Gothic castles whose 


figures. There are groups of 
farmers chopping wood, shearing sheep, 


threshing grain, feeding chickens, and 


milking cows; beside the rivers, there 
are washerwomen scrubbing clothes 
exactly as they do in every town and 


village in Spain. 

These complicated and highly imagi- 
native representations of the _ first 
Christmas, illuminated by electric 


bulbs 
or by stumps of candles, are set up in 


the living room, the dining 
kitchen if 
else. The 


and decoration of the 


room, a 
corridor, or the there is no 
construction 
family 
project in which the children play a 
leading part, but, since they are modern 
Spanish children, they usually contrive 


space anywhere 


crib is a 


to add toy airplanes, automobiles, and 


fire trucks to the traditional scene. | 
don’t know why, but they never omit 
the washerwomen, busily kneading 


clothes in tiny rivers and lakes made of 
broken mirrors. Incidentally, the glitter- 
ing star hung over the crib always has 
a long, curving comet's tail. 

On Christmas Eve 
families 


many Spanish 


assemble around the crib to 


sing carols to the 


accompaniment oO 
tambourines, drums. 


Spanish folk-lore is exceptionally rich in 


trumpets, and 





JOHN CULMER is a correspondent in Spain 
for several American and British newspapers 
and feature services. He has also done free- 
lance articles for many publications. 





carols, and each of the fourteen regions 
of Spain has its own set of these Christ- 
mas songs of praise and love. 

In addition to a traditional belen, or 
Bethlehem group, at the entrance to the 
sanctuary, most of the bigger churches 
in Madrid and other Spanish cities con- 
struct what they call a “monumental” 
crib in a parish hall or in a vacant store 
close to the church. This often includes 
sometimes 
mechanically operated. It is always an 
takes 
build and includes a wide area of the 
Judean landscape. And, in addition to 
i central display representing Bethle- 


life-size figures, which are 


elaborate setup, which weeks to 


hem, there are separate, smaller exhibits 
illustrating the Flight into’ Egypt; 
Herod’s palace, with the slaughter of 
the Holy Innocents portrayed in start- 
lingly 


realistic detail; the Carpenter’s 


Shop at Nazareth; and various othe 
scenes from the life of Our Lord. An 
admission charge of five or ten cents 


helps raise funds for charity. 

The heart and Christmas 
festivities in Spain is the family dinnet 
on Christmas Eve, 


center of 
eaten somewhere 
between 9 and 11 p.M., the 
for the 


Bue na 


normal time 
Spanish evening meal. Noche 
(literally, the Good Night) is 
the most popular date in the Spanish 
calendar, the night entire 


family gathers for the biggest and most 


when the 


elaborate feast of the year. It is strictly 


(Above) Christmas morning revelers stomp the 
streets of Madrid beating out-size tambourines 
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Scooters parade through the streets of Madrid as 
part of traditional New Year’s morning procession 





Durin 
ber and 
all ove) 
built, \ 
sidewall 


a family event, to which relatives, by 
not friends, are And so. tha 
celebrate in traditional 
fashion, it is the one day in the yey 


invited, 
everyone can 


when even restaurants, cafés, and bat. “a 
close down early in the evening and lj wa # 

‘ colored 
And in 
at least 
gallery 
conac ( 
The 
Spain a 
elabora 


public transport stops at 9 P.M. 

Che typical Spanish Christmas dinner 
begins with almond soup, followed }j 
with turkey or 
suckling pig or a baby lamb as the mai 
dish, aided and supported by ham 
and several 
garlic-flavored 
course, an 


sea-bream, goose, 


varieties of rich 
There is, of 
abundance of 
liqueurs, for 


bacon, 


sausage. 


: standin 
Wines andBruffed 
within drink. 
Spain. And al 
though Christmas pudding is unknown, 
there is a bewildering variety of sweet. 
meats, including marzipan cakes and 4 


such things are 


everyone’s reach in them t 
inluen 
associat 


govern! 
toothsome paste called turron, whidBnothe 
comes in a dozen different styles flavored, hop 
with almonds, walnuts, or peanuts. The 


Christmas in Spain is essentially afungibl 
festival of noise. Spaniards seem to lovefnas ar 


noise for its own sake and are apparficeman 
ently never happier than when they are 


least 


womall 
acung Bday, th 


helping produce it or at 


as an infectiously susceptible audience. fielegra 
\fter Midnight Mass, celebrated withBhose d 
fitting splendor in every church  inffhey ; 
Spain, thousands stream out to paradeBdays b 


the streets beating drums and_ blowing fprinte: 
trumpets horns. But the 
instrument is the zambomba, a peculif Ame 


and favoriteBaccept 


arly Spanish noisemaker made by stretch-Byere 1 


ing goatskin over one end of a woodenfare be 


or tube and 


pasteboard inserting afyear, 

fine-bore reed in the center of the skin, fconten 
Rubbed with moistened fingers the reed where 
reproduces with painful accuracy the fmany 

squawk of a dying rooster. of mat 
calling 
Felice: 
Christ 
Tha 
crow ll 
mas tt 
season 
Madri 
sidera 
averas 


“the | 
Qu 
entire 
Year’: 
intim 
Noch 
event 
either 
or mi 
In M 
jam-} 
squat 
has 
of th 
lent 
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“Bronac every 


During the last two weeks in Decem- 


Her and until the end of January, streets 


all over Madrid are lined with roughly 
puilt, wooden shacks set up along the 
sidewalks. selling toys, candy, cheap 
jewelry. paper hats, zambombas, brightly 
colored. china and books. 
And in every group of shacks, there is 
fitted 


you 


ornaments, 
one shooting 
thimble 
time you hit the bull’s-eye. 
The only kind of Christmas gifts in 
Spain are cestas de Navidad, which are 


at least 


gallers 


up as oa 


where win a ol 


daborate, three-tier Christmas baskets 
sanding six- and eight-leet high and 
sufled with good things to eat and 


drink. Many Spaniards habitually send 
them to their doctors, their lawyers, to 
influential 


associates, 


business 
but, 
othcials 


or professional 
particulariy, to 
ot kind or 


wunother from whom they have received, 


more 
wovernment one 
br hope to receive, favors. 

The only other people who receive 
tangible expressions of regard at Christ- 
mas are the postman, the milkman, the 
the 
woman who collects the garbage each 


jeman, delivery boys, porters, 
day, the man who services the elevator, 
telegraph messengers, and the boys who 
the morning. 


They all pay you a visit during the two 


hose down streets every 
days before Christmas, handing you a 


printed card of greeting, which you 


accept in exchange tor a tip. 

American-style Christmas cards, which 
were unknown in Spain five vears ago, 
ae becoming increasingly popular each 
year, although 
contentedly send and receive them some- 
where fitteenth. But 
older custom 


most Spaniards quite 
around January 
still follow their 
of mailing, around the end of the vear, 


many 


alling cards on which they scribble 
Felices Pascuas y Ano Nuevo (Happy 
Christmas and New Year). 

Thanks to American influence, the 


growing, cutting, and selling of Christ- 
mas trees also iy becoming an important 
seasonal trade, and in 
Madrid and Barcelona con- 
iiderable business in trees, although the 
werage Spaniard still regards them as 


most florists 


now do a 


an unfortunate Custom originating in 
“the pagan North.” 
Quite the noisiest occasion of the 


entire Christmas season in Spain is New 
Year's Eve. In contrast the warm 
intimacy of the family celebration of 
Noche Buena, it is essentially a public 
event for which everyone goes out— 
tither to a hotel or restaurant, a theater 
or movie, a café or bar, or in the street. 
In Madrid, tens of thousands of people 
jam-pack the Puerta del Sol, the famous 
uare in the old section of town which 
has always been the emotional heart 


to 


of the city and is Spain's nearest equiva- 
lent to New York’s Times Square. 





Here, the clock in the open, gilded, 
cupola atop the pink-brick headquarters 
of the Spanish Security Police gives the 
official time for the whole of Spain. At 
the first stroke of midnight, everyone 
begins the traditional ceremony of eat- 
ing twelve grapes. The entire operation 
must be completed on the twelfth stroke 
precisely, One grape at a time, of course. 

The Puerta dei Sol crowd dances in 
the street and roams the city, singing 
and beating drums and tambourines. 
\nd as day comes the traditional mad- 
rilenian custom is to go straight from the 
dance or party you have been attending 
to early Mass and then to stop off at a 
café on the way home for a traditional 
Spanish breakfast of hot chocolate and 
churros, the tasty rings of rope-thick, 
golden dough which are cooked in a 
basin of boiling olive oil while you 
wait and which are the nearest Spanish 
equivalent of doughnuts. 

January — fifth, preparation 
Reyes, most stores remain open late into 
the night, many of them until dawn. 
\nd thanks to their extra month’s wages 
and to the big National Lottery hand- 
out, Spaniards indulge in a wild orgy 
of spending, in which most stores are 
picked clean of stock by a_locust-like 
swarm of parents who eagerly buy every- 


in for 


careless 
Reyes, 
there is also a big procession through the 
the 
ment and escorted by cavalry. mounted 


thing in sight with curiously 


abandon. The evening before 


streets, organized by city govern- 


bands, with each 
of the Three Kings on horseback and 


police, and military 


with many incidental figures on flower- 
decked, horse-drawn floats. 

at Reyes, 
adults hardly exists in Spain. When it 


Even gilt-giving between 
does, the recipients are almost: invari- 


ably mother, sister. grand- 
or aunt. And the gift 


is usually a big, fussily-ribboned box of 


women—a 
mother, cousin, 
candy or an elaborately designed offering 
of flowers. But in Spain, you don’t send 
a bouquet encased in cellophane and 
tied with ribbon. Instead. the florist 
offers you a bowl or of 
blooms. 
Reyes is 
festival, 
January 


great vase 
essentially the children’s 
before going to bed on 
fifth, Spanish children leave 
a pair of shoes at some strategic point 
in the house—on the terrace or a balcony, 
by a window or a fireplace, or in the 


and, 


hall. The Kings come during the night 
and leave their gifts in on the 


long 


beside 
shoes, and because they come a 
distance—all the from Palestine— 
it is the custom in many Spanish homes 


Way 


to set out cookies and glasses of wine 
their refreshment. And it ts, I 
think, worth recording that the favorite 
of the Three Kings among children is 
Balthasar, 


for 


“because he is colored.” 






















































































A policemen directs traffic and guards gifts 
of chickens and wines he received on Epiphany 





A Spanish priest buys turreted castle 
as an essential part of his parish crib 


Two Spanish children carefully examine 
crib figurines at one of Madrid’s booths 
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“TI can’t,” Cousin Charlie insisted. “I can’t say: ‘Have lunch else- 
where. Your Eminence. I've promised to take my Cousin Anaabel 
pony riding—.’” 

“*At Mr. Laxlake’s farm,’” Annabel added for the nonpresent Cardinal's edi- 
fication. 

“Yes,” Cousin Charlie agreed, and he looked hopefully at the ceiling. “At 
Mr. Laxlake's farm.” 

“Or else,” Annabel went on, leaning on his tall knees, “you could be gone 


6¢~™% FOU can—if you truly want to,” Annabel said pouting. 










with me when he comes.” 

“One simply is not gone when a Prince of the Church comes,” he informed 
her. “One is here and prepared—especially if the Cardinal himself expresses the 
wish to come.” 

“He had no business,” Annabel pointed out. “He should have called and 
said, ‘Cousin Charlie, if you aren’t taking Annabel pony riding this afternoon, 
I think I'll come for lunch.” 

“It isn’t that easy,” Cousin Charlie said. “When the Cardinal comes to call, 
a mere parish priest has nothing more pressing in the world to do.” 

“Awwh, please,” Annabel begged, suddenly trying a new approach to 
salvaging her ruined day. “Please take me.” 

Cousin Charlie shook his head and smiled down at her. “Tomorrow or the 
next day or the next. But today—.” 

When his voice diminished to silence, Annabel knew. “Any day but today,” 
she sighed. 

“Any day,” he nodded. 

“Even though you promised?” 

“Even though,” he affirmed. “I’m sorry.’ 

“Okay,” she agreed unhappily. “But he could come, too, if he wanted to. 
You could ask him, couldn’t you?” 

Cousin Charlie leaned down and unfolded her arms from his knees. “His 
























ILLUSTRATED ; pleasures are few,” he said. “And I doybt that ponv riding is among them.” & 
we ONS LORE / Granny was surprised to see Annabel back so soon, and, of course, her first + 
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Annabel had done 


thought was that 
something naughty and had been sent 
home. 


But Annabel assured her to the con- 
trary and explained: “We could have 
gone like we planned except that the 
Cardinal's coming for lunch.” 

“The Cardinal!”’ 


pressed. 


Granny was im- 


Annabel nodded. “He just called up 
and said he was coming.” She thought 


with out-thrust lower lip. “That isn’t 
polite,” she announced, “He should of 
waited until Cousin Charlie invited 
him.” 

Granny made herself and her smile 
very busy at the sink. 

“Oh well,” Annabel said, “I 


suppose 
I can find something to do. But it'll have 
to be very private like, because I told 
everyone I was going pony riding.” 

“You could rake the leaves in the back 
yard,’ Granny suggested. 

“Maybe,” Annabel agreed. “If you'd 
let me have another dill pickle, I’d think 
very hard about raking leaves.” 

Annabel chewed the pickle and raked 
leaves without spirit or cthciency and, 
after a few minutes, she gave it up and 
climbed the birch tree to think. 

She'd 
She'd declined a long-awaited invitation 
to play left-half-back on the -boys’ foot- 
ball team because 


never been so disappointed. 


she’d had a social en- 
with Cousin Charlie. She'd 
told her Cousin Sally “No” 
about the movies and explained at some 
length that Cousin Charlie was taking 
her to Mr. Laxlake’s farm. 
all that, 
Betsy Noves, thinking she wouldn't need 


gagement 


gleefully 


And besides 


she’d loaned hei bicycle to 
it because of pony riding. 


By now, everyone in the neighbor- 


hood was busy and, because of a broken 


promise, here she sat: alone, immobile, 
and not a little hurt. 
It was the old Cardinal. 


the whole unhappy day. 


He'd caused 


And there he was! 
\ long, black car turned into the 
driveway of the rectory and stopped 


She 
men 


almost beneath Annabel’s roost. 


watched four 
in clerical black get out. 

She fixed her attention on one of the 
No doubt he 


He was fat enough 


leaned forward and 


group. was the Cardinal. 
ind old enough to 
be that important. Inviting himself to 
lunch, indeed! Cousin Charlie, in his 
best black suit, appeared quickly on th: 
porch and hurried along the garden 
path. 

Annabel didn't anymore 
She slid and stalked to 


the kitchen, where Granny was just test- 


Wait to see 
down the tree 
ing a cake with a broom straw. 

“He’s reported and cast 
herself woefully into her own chair at 
the kitchen table. 


come,” she 


“Who?” Granny inquired, squinting 
critically at the straw. 

“The old Cardinal,” 
swered gloomily. 
what he wants,” Granny 
speculated, gazing out the window at the 
rectory next “Did Cousin 
Charlie say?” 


Annabel an- 


“Il wonder 


door, your 


, 


“Just to spoil things,” Annabel con- 
cluded. 

“Well, we'll find out,” Granny said, as 
“When gone, I'll ask 
Cousin Charlie over for a cup of tea.” 
translated 
selves into sense and possibility in Anna- 
bel’s troubled mind. Of course! Why 
she hadn't thought of it she couldn't 
imagine. The Cardinal wouldn't stay 
all day—unless he invited himself to sup- 
per as well. Granny always had tea at 
four, so she must be sure that the Cardi- 
nal would be gone by then. There would 
alter 
Instead of 


to herself. he’s 


The words slowly them- 


be lots of time four to go pony 
taking tea 
Granny, Cousin Charlie could very well 
take her pony riding at Mr. Laxlake’s 


farm. 


riding. with 


Suddenly the whole day changed. 
Everything was so much better. Annabel 
helped herself to another pickle 


climbed the 


and 
stairs to her room, singing 
as she went. She posted herself on the 
window seat and, giving her new color 
book a bit of her took up a 
silent watch of the rectory next door, 


attention, 


It must have been the smoky blueness 
of the drifting olf 


leaves past the window that hypnotized 


day and the slow 


her into sleep, for she awoke with a 
start to find the shadows grown long on 
the polished floor. Her color book had 
slipped from her lap and her hand was 
asleep, curled around a green drawing 
pe ncil. 

And the car was gone! 

Rubbing her hand to wakefulness and 
trying to imagine what had happened 
while she Annabel ran down the 
back and out of the 
hurried across the 


dozed, 


stairs house and 
lawn to the rectory. 

From an open window on the sun- 
porch, a ghost of heavy, blue pipe smoke 
leveled into the October-col- 
ored day. Annabel slowed her step and 
thought about it. Cousin Charlie didn’t 
smoke. Perhaps he had another visitor. 
She had from 
past and unpleasant experience, it was 
best to investigate 


the front 


windless, 


decided, as she learned 


before running in 
door. 

She came up soundlessly to the lilac 
bushes. There she paused. She looked up 
the street and down the street and, since 
there was no one in sight, she quickly 
parted the bushes. When they closed be- 
hind her, she put her left foot up on 
the rain spout and hoisted herself up to 
the sill’s level for a surreptitious, look. 

\ man was sitting in Cousin Charlie’s 


favorite chair, and he was alone in the 
room. Annabel examined him. He wa 
in clerical black and handsome 
He had thick gray hair and a stronf 
He looked pleasan|l 


very 


big-featured face. 
and priestly. 
Mavbe he was a friend and, if s 
might not be opposed to a trip to the 
country. But first, it 
know that, except fo 
Charlie was really alone. 
*Hhhsssttt!” 


Was necessary tg 


him, Cousin 


Annabel ventured ur 


gently. 
The man started, then turned, pur 
zled, to face the direction from which 


the unusual summons had come. 
“Is he gone?” Annabel asked in a loud 

whisper. 
“Who?” he 

kindly 


standing in space under the tall windoy, 


countered in a not un 
voice, astonished to see a child 
“The old Cardinal? Is he gone?” 
“Not yet,” he 
“His car’s gone,” she pointed out. 
“Yes, but it will be back,” he. said. 
He got up from his chair and came close 
to the screen to look at her. “Who are 
you?” he asked. 
Charlie's 
she informed him. 


answered. 


“Cousin Cousin Annabel,” 
“What are you hanging on?” he in- 
quired. 
“I’m standing on the drain pipe,” 
she answered. 
“Would you like to come in?” he of 
fered. 
“Not if he isn’t gone,” she said. “I'd 
hoped he was so Cousin Charlie could 
take me.” 
“Where?” 
sill and gazed down at her. 
“Pony riding—at Mr. Laxlake’s farm,” 
she told him. “I had a date with Cousin 
Charlie then the old Cardinal 
called up and invited himself for lunch 
—which isn’t polite, is it?” 


He leaned on the window 


and 


“No,” he agreed. “It isn’t.” 
did,” she stated. 
“And I hoped he was gone, because we'd 


“Well, anyhow, he 


sul have time to go now.” 

“T wish you’d reconsider coming in,” 
he said. “You’re making me nervous— 
just hanging there.” 

“My feet are getting tired,” she ad- 
mitted slowly, then asked, ‘Where's 
Cousin Charlie?” 

“One of his parishioners is very ill,” 
he replied. “He had to go.” 
“That's old Mrs. Burns,” 
him. “Gee!” 
been dying a long time.” 


Annabel told 
she sighed, “she sure has 
“ll open the door for you,” he said 
quickly. “But get down from there, will 
your 
“Sure.” Annabel grinned and, letting 
go, dropped into the soft earth under 
the lilac 
He opened the sun porch door for her 


bushes. 


and, as she climbed the steps, she agreed 
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with herself that she’d never seen a taller 
man. He was very nice—she could tell 
from their brief conversation—and was 
probably another of Cousin Charlie’s 
priest friends. He had lots of them, 
and they were all nice. 

“Well!” he said softly when she stood 
beside him. “Cousin Annabel!” 

She nodded. ‘‘Father—?” 

He smiled a queer, little smile. “Fa- 
ther John,” he answered. 

Annabel reached for his 
shook it vigorously. 


hand and 
“I expect you're 
an old friend of Cousin Charlie’s,” she 
said. 

He seated himself and directed her to 
the chair opposite him. “Yes,” he an- 
swered. “An old friend.” 

Annabel settled herself in the deep 
chair and tried to keep her knees to- 
gether and her feet on the floor—as 
Granny said she should. “How long has 
Cousin Charlie been gone?” she asked. 

“Half an hour,” he said. “I think he'll 
be back soon.” 

Annabel chewed her pigtail and se 
lected her words. “If Cousin Charlie 
comes back and there's still time—and 
you're still here—and he’s 
you like to go pony riding? 
hopefully. 

Father John puffed his pipe noisily. 
“T hadn’t thought about it,” 
uncomfortably. 


gone—would 


she asked 


he replied 


“The pony just walks,” she explained. 

“Oh!” he said. “Just walks, eh?” 

She nodded. 

“Maybe,” he 
Charlie ride?” 


said. “Does Cousin 

Annabel shook her head and chuck- 
led. “Oh, No!” she laughed. “He just 
watches. Like you could. Except—.” She 
paused. “Do you walk?” she asked. 

“Walk?” he demanded. 

“Well, Cousin Charlie hasn’t a car 
and we walk out to Mr. Laxlake’s farm.” 
She wiggled to the edge of the chair. 
“You could,” she said seriously. “If we 
went very, very slow.” 

“I can walk as fast as anyone—il we 
go,” he said hastily. 

“Did you come in the Cardinal’s car?” 
she pursued. 

He nodded. 

“Where’s the car now?” 

“It took Cousin 
Mrs. Burns?” 

“Mrs. Burns,” Annabel affirmed, “That 
was very nice of the Cardinal—to lend 
Charlie his car. And for the 
Cardinal, too,” she added. “To have a 
car, I mean. Jn case one of his pa- 
rishioners is dying a long Like 
since Christmas.” 


Charlie to Mrs.— 


Cousin 


time. 


“Has she been dying that long?” he 
inquired. 

She sat on the very edge of her chair 
and leaned forward. “That long,’’ she 
said. “But he goes every time—in case.” 


tic has a fine sense of duty,” he 
agreed. 

‘Granny says he has a real vacation,” 
Annabel said. 

“Vocation,” Father John corrected in- 
stantly. “Vocation.” 

“Vocation,” she repeated obediently 
and in his tone. “Do you think he’ll ever 
be a pope? It’s very important—being 
a pope. 

“So is being a bishop,” he answered. 
“Very important.” 

“And cardinal?” 

“I consider it very important.” 

“Oh,” she nodded, and she folded 
her hands. “I think Cousin Charlie could 
be a pope—if he put his mind to it. 
Granny says he can do anything he puts 
his mind to.” 

“There are certain things you ought 
to do first,” Father John told her. 

“Like what?” 

“Well, first, you ought to be a mon- 
signor. Then a bishop. Then a cardinal. 
And then pope.” 

After a moment’s 
“Like the 
the Girl Scouts?” 

“Like that,”’ he agreed. 

‘Well, Cousin Charlie had better get 
Started pretty Annabel 
“If he ever expects to be pope.” 

Father John squinted incredulously at 
her. “Does he 
he asked. 

She shrugged. “I don’t think so,” she 
admitted. “He's too busy. The 
parish has grown and grown and grown. 
He’s much too busy.” 


thought, she in- 


quired: Brownies and then 


soon,” sighed. 


expect to be pope?” 


much 


Chere were footsteps in the hall, and 
presently a young priest appeared in the 
doorway. He started when he saw Anna- 
bel, and all of his freckles stood out in 
surprise, 

Father John looked up at him. “Oh, 
Bob!” he said quietly. “This is Cousin 
Annabel, Bob. Cousin 
Father Ross.” 

Annabel got up from her chair and 
shook hands with the startled Father 
Ross. .““Hello,” she said, and she won- 
dered why he didn’t return her smile. 

Father Ross pulled his attention from 
the little girl and began to speak. “The 
parish rolls are staggering,” he said, try- 
ing to fix his gaze on Father John. “The 
number has doubled in two years. Our 
recommendations to Rome were under- 
estimated—if anything.” 

“We had the right idea,” Father Joha 
agreed. “A new See is inevitable.” 


“Anda 


Annabel, this is 


necessity,” Father Ross 


nodded, his attention straying to Anna- 
bel again. “We had no conception of the 
growth in population—.” 

“Well, there will be a new See,” Fa- 
ther John interrupted. “And a new ca- 
thedral, new records, new personnel. 
And a new bishop.” He turned to Anna- 








bel who was resettling herself in the 
chair. “If there were to be a new bishop, 
Annabel,” Father John said, “who would 
you want him to be?” 

“Cousin Charlie,” she replied without 
hesitation and grinned at him. 

“Even though never been so 
much as a monsignor?” he pursued, his 
voice light and playful like his eyes. 

“Even though,” she stated. “He could 
be a bishop—if he put his mind to it. 
He has a real—.” 

“Vocation!” 
quickly. 

Father Ross started to say something 
but reconsidered. Then he gave Annabel 
a long, slow look, excused himself, and 
hurried away. 


he’d 


Father John added 


And almost before he was really gone, 
the Cardinal’s car turned into the drive- 
way. 

Annabel scrambled to her feet. “I’ve 
got to go!”’ she exclaimed and, reaching 
for Father John’s hand, shook it in vig- 
orous farewell. “And 
tell Cousin Charlie if he’s gone, you'd 
go. Okay?” 

“Okay,” Father John nodded and 
walked to the door with her. He paused 
there and held her back, his long, thin 
hand on hei “I think you'll 
like the new bishop,” he 


“( x by Os she said. 


shoulder. 
said. 

His words came through her appre- 
hension that Cousin Charlie would find 
her here, uninvited. She swung around 
and looked up at him. “Cousin Charlie?” 
she asked. 

He nodded, and his smile 
whole face. 


filled his 
“But don’t tell,” he warned. 
“The official news will come from Rome 
in a few days.” 

“Not Granny?” she 
stunned by the 
said. 

“Let him tell Granny,” 
advised gently. 

“Sure,” Annabel reluctantly. 
“That would be She’d never 
kept a secret in her life for more than 


even demanded, 


largeness of what he’d 


Father John 


agreed 


better.” 


five minutes, and she wondered how she 
would keep this one. “G’by,” she mur- 
mured again and ran out the door and 
across the lawn. 

The very best place to keep a secret 
was in the tree 


where no one could see 


you or talk to you, and so Annabel 
climbed up into the stout, golden 
branches and settled herself almost di- 


rectly over the shiny, black top of the 


Cardinal’s car, which was once more 
parked in the driveway. 

She was slowly absorbing the thought 
that Cousin Charlie 


It was a huge and wonderful thought. 


was to be a bishop. 
Being a bishop was very important and 
very elegant, too, and, no doubt, there 
would be lots of music and incense and 
processions and things. 

She peeled birch bark absently from 
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A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


White, Christ— 


White is the color of my true loves’ souls: 
And soft inside their hands is something warm, 


Dear Lowlord there, 


Beneath the breathing of a night in Bethlehem, 


You came to them 


With the pawing, pleading rhythm of a white, lost lamb. 
My tongue must be Your harp and psaltry, 


My voice Your mellow lute, 


My mind Your mind to make them know 
The greatness of the low, the sheep. 


So white, 


Stiff white is the color of my true loves’ souls: 
And loud within their hearts a Thursday bell. 


the trunk of the and considered 


this, and a bit of sadness came upon her, 


tree 


for she felt that something was passing 

from her, something was almost over. 
For certain, that no 

bishop ever walked out to the country to 


take his cousin pony riding, nor did he 


she knew, fo1 


ever go to the zoo, nor circle high above 
the Fair Grounds in a ferris wheel when 
the carnival came to town. No bishop 
ever made fudge or pulled taffy on long 
Sunday the 
movies, o1 their 


afternoons, or went to 


helped people dig 
vegetable gardens in the spring. 


A bishop didn’t do any of these things 


she and Cousin Charlie had had _ so 
much fun doing together. 

She slid slowly down out of the tree 
and walked back to the rectory. She 


climbed the steps to the sun porch door 
and rang the bell and waited. 


Cousin Charlie himself opened the 
door to her. “We can’t go,” he stated 
before she could speak. 

“I know,” she answered. “But I came 


to ask you something.” 
“What?” he inquired. 
“Don't be a 

and 


bishop,” she begged, 


she started to cry, though she'd 


“Please, 


an old bishop.” 


hard 
Charlie, don’t be 

Father John past 
Charlie. He the door and, 
reaching out, caught Annabel’s hand and 
pulled her in. “Now 
a tone that might have 
stern. “It isn’t that awful.” 

“It is!” Annabel insistently, 
and she leaned against his tall leg. “It'll 
be all processions and incense and choirs 
and choirs making noise.” 

“Annabel!” Charlie 
shocked. 

“It’s true!” Annabel groaned. “We'll 
never have any fun any more.” 

Father John pushed her into a chair 


tried not to Cousin 


pushed Cousin 
opened 
don’t cry,” he or- 
dered in been 


sobbed 


Cousin was 
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and, unfurling his handkerchief, pressed 
it upon her. “Now stop crying and lis- 
ten,” he pleaded. “Everything is going 
to be fine—much better than it is now.” 
“You're just saying that,” Annabel 
wailed. “You're just being nice.” 
“Tam not!” Father John informed her. 
“Look. It isn’t as though he were going 
away. He'll be right here—at St. Vin- 
cent’s. It will be the beginning of the 
new See. He'll have lots of people to 
help him, and he'll have time to go pony 
riding— or anywhere. Anything.” 
Annabel peered doubtfully over the 
white flag of his handkerchief, first at 
him and then at Charlie. “Is 
that true?” she asked in a small voice. 
“It’s true,” 


Cousin 


Cousin Charlie assured her. 

“OF course it’s true, Cousin Annabel,” 
Father John said. 

“You're countered, 
wiping her wet cheeks, but not moving 
her eyes from them. 

“Very sure,” Father John nodded. He 
unbent his knees and stood up, and he 
seemed taller than the room. ‘“‘He’ll have 


very sure?” she 


a car, too, so that when he takes you 
pony riding you won't have to walk 
to 

“Mr. Laxlake’s farm,” Annabel sup- 
plied. She swallowed more tears and 


sighed heavily. She thought. Then she 
asked: “Is it not in a bishop’s vacation to 
go on the ferris wheel when the carnival 
comes?” 

Charlie 
loudly and sharply as though he’d been 
pinched. 


“Vocation!” Cousin said, as 


“Vocation!” Father John underlined 
simultaneously. He reached out and laid 
his hand on Annabel’s brown head. “It’s 
in a bishop’s vocation, I think, to go on 
a ferris wheel once in a while,” he said. 
“It really is, now that I consider it.” 
He half-turned to Cousin Charlie. 
‘Suffer the little children—’.” 


Cousin Charlie folded his hands, 
“Sometimes,” he remarked, “I think 
the Lord knew very little about children, 
or else He wouldn’t have been so toler. 
ant of them.” 

“If He knew anything about girls,” 
Annabel put in, “He’d have let them be 
altar boys.” 

“Annabel, we 
again,” 


won't go over that 
Cousin Charlie replied. “You 
simply cannot be an altar boy.” 

“Oh well,” Annabel said, as though 
she didn’t care. 

They walked to the waiting car with 
Father John, and there in the twilight- 
bright gravel of the driveway, Cousin 
Charlie knelt and kissed the older man’s 
apostolic ring. 

Amazed, Annabel watched and didn't 
really understand. Father John smiled 
at her over Cousin Charlie’s bent head. 
“Good-by,” he said, as Cousin Charlie 
arose. 

“Good-by,”” Annabel answered, and 
she wondered deeply about what she'd 
seen. She took an almost unbidden step 
toward the wonderful aura of his great 
confidence. “You're very nice,” she said, 
“And when you come back again, if he’s 
too busy being a bishop to have time 
for you, come and see Granny and me.” 

“That's very kind of you—to think of 
me,” he answered, and he smiled again. 
“Thank you.” 

“And when you come back, perhaps 
we can go pony—,” she started to say. 
But Cousin Charlie interrupted. “I 
Your Eminence that I do more 
than pony riding and ferris wheeling—.” 

“I’m inclined to think,” answered Fa- 
ther John, getting into the car, “that 
those activities are every bit as impor 
tant to a man’s vocation as his prayers 
and good works.”” He slammed the door 
and thrust his great, gray head out the 
open window. “And don’t ever let me 
hear that you’ve gotten so busy being a 
bishop that you haven't time for a little 
fun.” He grinned at Annabel. “Let me 
know how he called, as 
the 


assure 


behaves,” he 
backed 
“Good-by!” 

And then he was gone, and Annabel 
and Cousin Charlie stood in the empty, 


the car toward street. 


darkening driveway alone. 

Still thinking of the ponies, Annabel 
“it's late.” 

And to her surprise, Cousin Charlie 
caught her in the ticklish part of her 
ribs and swung her unexpectedly into 
the air. “Not too late,” he laughed joy- 
ously. “Just a little early.” 

“Put me Annabel shrieked 
happily. “Bishops don’t do things like 
that!” 

“This one always will,” Cousin Charlie 
chuckled, and he carried her and _ the 
glorious from Rome home to 


sighed: too 


down!” 


news 
Granny. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





Cause 


by KILIAN 


“PR EHOLD, this child is destined 
for the fall and rise of many 
in Israel and for a sign that shall be 
ontradicted. And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” These words the ancient 
Simeon spoke to Mary as he held the 
Christ-Child in his arms, and in speak- 
ing them he defined an essential element 
in Mary’s vocation. She is called to suf- 
fering. She will suffer because of her 
Child. Indeed, her vocation to pain is 
» inseparable from what God destined 
her to be that we call her ‘Mother of 
Sorrows.” 

We will never understand the mean- 
ing of Mary unless we understand the 
sorrow of Mary. Her life 
that deepest of spiritual truths: 


witnesses to 
ulti- 
mately the refusal to suffer is the re- 
lusal to love. Because she never refused 
the sorrow of her vocation, she attained 
the perfect love: pure, unselfish, sacri- 
all have 
been sacrifice, constant when constancy 
was sorely tried. She is in truth the 
Mother of Sorrows. 

But however truly Mary’s vocation is 
defined in terms of sorrow, we have not 
understood her unless 
sorrow. There is something more basic 
to the meaning of Mary than pain. Her 
vocation to suffer is a vocation only for 


ficing even when seemed to 


we go beyond 


time. But her vocation to joy is a vo- 
ation which began in time and endures 
now in eternity. In time her joy is often 
simultaneous with pain, but deeper than 
pain, more lasting than sorrow, is the 
joy of the Mother of God. We have ill 
defined her until we also define her in 
terms of joy. 

With the Church we can go further 
than saying that Mary’s joy is a thing 
that began in time and lasts for eternity. 
Before time began, God thougit of 
Mary and looked with desire to the 
moment in time when He would bring 
forth this wonder of His power. It 
isin this sense that the Church, in her 
prayers, applies the following words to 
Mary: “The Lord made me when first 
He went about his work, before His 
creation began. . . . When I was born, 





of Our Joy 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


the mountains had not yet sunk on 
their firm foundations, and there were 
no hills; not yet had He made the garth, 
or rivers.” From all eternity, God re- 
joiced in the glory of the Mary who 
would one day come from His hands. 
In the Annunciation scene, we 
that somehow 
fathomable 


sense 
God, un- 
beyond human 
speaking, is about to 
“Hail, full of grace, the 
thee. Blessed art thou 
The Gabriel 
speaks words which joy to 
the Father in heaven who the 
message, to Gabriel who spoke it, to 
Mary who heard it, 
who repeat it. 


this desire of 
and 
knowing and 
be fulfilled. 

Lord is 


great 


with 


among women.” angel 
brought 


sent 


and now to. us 
Mary would not be “full 
of grace” without having the joy of 
God. The Lord would with 
Mary in that primary and immediate 
sense implied by Gabriel without the 
delight of God being with her to some 


not be 


large degree. And_ because she _ is 
“Mother of divine grace,” she is also 
the Mother of holy joy. Her mission 


to bring the grace of God to man can- 
not be separated from her mission to 
bring the joy of the Lord to men. 

Joy is not easily measurable. This 
is true of human joys, and, of course, 
there is an unmistakable invalidity 
about attempt to measure divine 
joy. The quiet intensity of God’s de- 
light is far removed from the nervous, 
sometimes frantic, pleasure of 
who pursue fun with a kind of des- 
peration. And because the joy of the 
Lord is more interior than the fun of 
the world, it more often escapes our 
notice. It is the very interiority of 
Mary’s joy that makes it hidden. 

Sut on occasion even the most in- 
terior and spiritual of joys is external- 
ized, reduced to word and action. When 
Mary goes to visit Elizabeth she gives 
expression to the joy of her vocation 
in the Magnificat. There is not, per- 
haps, a more eloquent witness to the 
godly gladness of her life, her spirit, 
and her work in this world than this 
hymn of joy: “My soul magnifies the 


any 


those 





Lord; my spirit has found joy in God, 
who is my Saviour Behold, from 
this forward all generations will count 
me blessed; because He who is mighty, 
He whose name is holy, has wrought 
for me His wonders.” 

All the graces, privileges, and titles 
given to Mary are, in the end, directed 
to and reducible to her motherhood. 
If she is sinless—‘‘You are all beautiful” 
sings the Church—it is because she is 
to be the Mother of Christ. If her body 


rises—‘Mary has been taken up into 
heaven; the angels rejoice’’ we pray 
on the feast of the Assumption—it is 
because she mothered the Christ who 
rose from the tomb. Because she was 
destined for Motherhood, she was des- 


tined for joy. Because the joy of Christ 
the Son _ belongs after Him, to 
Mary the Mother, Church 
separates them. Christmas, for instance, 
is a feast of Christ. But it is also a 
feast of Mary. And so the Church prays 
on Christmas, ‘““We celebrate that most 
sacred day on which the inviolate vir- 
ginity of blessed Mary 
Saviour into this world.” To celebrate 
the birth of the Son is to 
the joy of the Mother. 
Anyone who has seen a mother’s sor- 
row at the death of a has some 
knowledge of Mary’s joy when Christ 
appeared to her after the Resurrection, 
as tradition tells us He did. From 
this moment until death will 
live the beauty of “He is 
risen. He lives.” 


first, 


the never 


brought our 


celebrate 


son 


her she 


the words 
The Resurrection and 
Ascension of Son are prophetic 
of her \ssumption—an event of 
great happiness. The Church calls all 
in heaven and earth to rejoice with 
her: “Let us all rejoice in the Lord, 
celebrating a festival day in 
the Blessed Mary, for whose 
Assumption the angels rejoice and give 
praise to the Son of God.” 

Because Mary’s vocation in eternity, 
as in time, is to give us the fruit of 
her womb, Jesus, there is no joy like 
to hers. Because she brings us our Lord 
she is truly the “Cause of our Joy.” 


her 
own 


honor of 
Virgin 
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Until three years ago, Annunziato Stella was a penniless sharecropper farm 

ing rented land in the area around the town of Regalbuto, Sicily. With y 

land of his own and a wife and four children to support, life became a descend 

ing cycle of debt and work, work and debt. One year’s harvest would barely iRy 
pay for last year’s borrowing at exorbitant interest rates (15 per cent). Then, Y 
in 1954, he applied to ERAS, the Sicilian land reform agency set up to dis f® 7 
tribute land to the landless. Together with 450 other petitioners, he awaited Pa 
the drawing of lots; luckily he was one of the twenty-four who received some 
land—in his case, a small parcel of twelve acres five miles from Regalbuto, 
This bit of providence—Stella believes “God willed it”—has brought an enor 


mous change in Stella’s outlook on life, if not in his actual material well-being} 





» 
He is still poor by any standards, supporting his family on the $200 to $300 he} 
Stella wies to his land be nets each year from his land; but his pride of ownership and his hope in thee” 
& ¢ tis 
donkey. Trib takes 114 hours future are nearly boundless. “God,” he says, “has been good to me.” \ 
: ' 


Before land reform, life for Annunziato Stella \ 


was full of despair. Now, he puts his hope in a small plot of land NY 


ITALIAN FARMER |. 


Photographs by Vito Fiorenza 
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Patient donkey does double duty as Stella’s plowhorse cultivating bean patch. Stella will 
make about $100 on his beans, $350 from his wheat; but costs will take a big part of this 
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Wheat ts Stella’s main crop; he also has grape vines and olive trees which will bear fruit in three to fifteen years 


Though land reform has not made Stella well off, it has given him a fierce pride of ownership and a belief in the future 
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i hile 
plants on balcony that is typical of Regalbuto 


baby Giuseppe plays, Vita arranges 


Besides the family’s regular religious obligations, Mrs. Stella 
and some of the neighbors gather weekly for home devotions 


j 








Angelo and Salvatore do their homework before going out to 


play. Though they will soon go to work, they study hard 






Of the children, Giuseppe is father’s pet. 
They play together when Mr. Stella comes home from work 






ITALIAN FARMER continued 





For all his poverty, Stella lives 


happily. His children are his wealth 


Annunziato Stella works his land from dawn to dusk, 
but the little time he can spend at home is devoted to 
his children: Vita, 13; Angelo, 10; Salvatore, 7; and 
Giuseppe, 4. While his wife Caterina prepares the 
week’s loaves or fixes their simple meals, Stella plays 
with Giuseppe and supervises the older boys’ home- 
work. Vita is a second mother to the family, help- 
ing with the baking and mending and caring for her 
younger brothers. Angelo and Salvatore go to school, 
but as soon as they finish fourth grade, they will join 
father on the farm. It is a hard life, but a happy one, 


for in the Stella house are warmth and affection. 


tte ad 
Mrs. Stella and Vita bake a large supply of bread once each 
week. Bread is one of the main staples in the Stellas’ diet 
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The Stellas pose for a family portrait in front of their house in Regalbuto. Stella gets along well with his neighbors, 
though he is one of the few Christian Democrats in a district where poverty has led many to embrace Communism 
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Birth Control 


Non-Catholic friends of ours want to know if the Catholic 
case against birth control can be proven from the Bible.— 
D. A., Rocnester, N. Y. 


Refer them to the Book of Genesis: “. . . 

IV (Onan) spilled his seed upon the ground, lest 

| V children should be born. And therefore 
IVI the Lord slew him, because he did a detestable 

| | thing.” (38:9,10) From this case in the early 

| [] | Vil history of the Chosen People, the Almighty has 
\ 
\ 


made His mind known as to unnatural birth 
x control. 
| X It should be obvious to any thoughtful per- 
ee te son that unnatural birth control, whether by 
contraception or otherwise, is a deviation from the laws of 
nature—a deliberate thwarting of a human function, the 
dominant purpose of which is the generation of precious off- 
spring. This ABC of a marital career will never be under- 
stood, let alone lived up to, unless animal passion be guided 





by reason and faith. We recommend an earnest reading of 
Preparation for Marriage and Family Life, a pamphlet by 
O'Connor, S. J. (Paulist Press: 401 W. 59 St., New York 19, 
N. Y.) Also the plain-spoken encyclical of Pope Pius XI 


“On Christian Marriage.” 


Futile Argument 
Should I give up arguing with my next door neighbor and 
just pray for her?—C. H., Canton, O. 

Yes—not only because “the water is too deep for you to swim 


in,” but chiefly 
closed 


because of her abysmal ignorance and her 
mind. As for the 
founded as recently 
the Religions of 


sect, which numbers only 31,625. 


Church, it was 
1 Guide to 
{merica does not even list this Protestant 


They 


Pilgrim Holiness 


as 1897, in nearby Cincinnati. 


boast neither quan 
lity nor quality. 

It seems a bit contradictory that your very dogmatic neigh 
bor rates you as a good Christian, despite your membership 
as a practicing Catholic. She has been brought up to believe, 
on human faith, that all Christian churches, except the Pil- 
erim Holiness Church, have “‘backslidden.” De spite her role 
as a pugnacious anti-Catholic, she is unusually ignorant of 
the so-called 
" 


Reformation. How could our “Mass service” 


ive been concocted since that upheaval, in view of the fact 
that it was one of the dominant conspiracies of the Reforma 
sacrifice, 


with the Eucharistic 


which dated back to the original Holy 


tion movement to do away 


Thursday? 
Your self-appointed evangelist has notions as to her sin- 


lessness which are a carryover from older Protestant 


sects. 


\ccording to them, if we are “saved,” we are saved euto- 


matically. Co-operation on out part is unnecessary. The 


merits of Christ “cloak over” our misdeeds in the way that a 
snowfall might cover a dunghill. Such a notion is repugnant 
to the sincerity of man as well as God. If her version of the 
Scriptures has not been tampered with, she should ponden 
the following: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our 


If we 


is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us 


selves and the truth is not in us. contess our sins, He 


$2 


from all iniquity. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make Him a liar and His word is not in us.” (1 John 1:8-10) 
If sacramental confession is unnecessary, as she (wishfully) 
thinks, then the Founder of Christianity made a very incon- 
sistent mistake in delegating His unearthly power: “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.” (John 20:23) 

Don't bother to invest in a Jewish bible or in a copy of 
the King James version. By now, you should have realized 
the futility of arguing. From THe Sicn, you might order for 
her a paper-covered copy of Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by 
Stoddard—“the American Agnostic.” This book can be read 
profitably by every Catholic and non-Catholic. You might 
give her a gift subscription to The Register, or Our Sunday 
Visitor, or The Sign. Let some such literature be spokesman 
for you and the Church. Aside from that, just continue your 
good example and pray for her, her churchless husband, and 
their unfortunate child. 


“Of the Beam” 


Have read in my local paper about ex-priests associated 
with some heretical sect. Why did they leave the Church? 
-W. P., DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Here and there, now and then until the end of time, there 
will be flurries of notoriety in the secular press, in reference 
to that organization or others of similar pattern. Lest we give 
them a free ad, we refrain from mentioning the name and 
headquarters of this so-called church. Incidentally, the “Sign 
Post” annoys this group no end. In fanaticism, they rival 
the typical Jehovah Witnesses. They eke out an existence 
means of the 
free-will offerings of some of those who despise or hate the 
Catholic Church. Their predominant ambition is to afhili- 
ate malcontent, renegade Catholics who may be looking for 
“a shoulder to cry on.” 


for themselves and their publications by 


Unfortunately, they have enlisted a few priests who are no 
longer in good standing. Fortunately, such cases are few and 
far between. What could be more tragic than to follow the 
footsteps of Judas? The restraints of obedience and celibacy 
are mere pretexts—not defensible excuses—for apostasy from 
the Church. To desert the ranks of the Church Militant is 
bad enough: to go over to an enemy camp is worse. When 
a person has shifted his loyalty from one cause to another, 
there is no need for a psychiatrist to explain his hatred for 
his first love—it is a “smoke screen” attempt at self-justifica- 
tion. What should you do? Don’t attend their lectures. Burn 
their literature out of circulation. Above all, pray lor them to 
the One who is still being betrayed. Both faithful and apos- 
tates Can profit from a reading of A Shepherd without Sheep, 
by Barrett—obtainable through the book department of THE 
SIGN. 


Right or Wrong? 
On or about Yom Kippur, Perry Como, a Catholic, sang a 
Jewish song over TV. Was that permissible?—M. C., FALL 
River, MAss. 

Como’s rendition of a Jewish song or hymn was simply a 

gesture of courtesy, on the occasion of the Jewish high holy- 
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days, which are still observed conscientiously by many Jews. 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” is Catholic in origin, but is sung 
by many non-Catholic Christians. Not a few beliefs are held 
in common by Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. It would be 
quite different were a Catholic to sit in on a seder—a reli- 
gious repast which is characteristically and exclusively Jewish. 
Christ Himself was most observant of Jewish ritual, until 
He had established the New Testament, which He did by 
sacrificing Himself as the “Lamb of God.” 


Double Problem 


a) Am I right in ostracizing my daughter for having mar- 
ried outside the Church? 

b) How can I cope with a Protestant friend who considers 
Mary a “nobody”?—S. M., Catpwe tt, N. J. 


a) You have posed a most delicate problem. It 
is understandable that you feel heartbroken and 
that you have lost respect for your daughter. 
However, you should not take it on yourself not 
to forgive her: that does not imply that you 
forget what she has done. You are correct as a 
point of principle that you can in no way 
recognize or approve her marriage. Every day 
in the week, the same problem arises—what 
should be the attitude of relatives and friends 
toward one who is marrying outside the Church? We can do 
nothing which could be construed as a spirit of congratula- 
tion. Hence, attendance at a pre-nuptial shower, at the 
wedding, or at a wedding reception, or the private sending of 
gifts are outruled by consistency. 

On the other hand, circumstances may arise when aloofness 
should be modified by charity. Your daughter might be in 
dire straits financially. If the birth of a child be in prospect, 
she might be in acute need of your counsel and help. Your 
motherly consideration at such a time might prove to be 
the most diplomatic stratagem to bring your daughter to her 
spiritual senses. Some marriages outside the Church can 
and should be rectified. But when a marriage should not be 
rectified, it is a blessing if it cannot be validated. As to what 
should be done in any and every such case, you must expect 
to find both comparatively liberal and comparatively coii- 
servative opinions. To form an ideal judgment would olten- 
times tax the wits of a Solomon. 

b) Discussions with your Protestant friend promise to be 
little more than a “ping-pong” exchange of “Yes” and “No.” 
When she contends that it is useless to pray to the Blessed 
Virgin and the other saints because they are “dead as door- 
nails,” she implicitly denies the immortality of the human 
soul. Christ would not have behaved as a divinely virtuous 
Person if, as she alleges, He rejected and practically insulted 
His mother. She won’t believe you, but you could assure her 
that the medical board who pass judgment on the miracles 
at Lourdes consists of specialists of all faiths and of no faith 
at all. It does seem that most of your friend’s prejudice is 
based on ignorance. Apparently, she has no notion whatever 
of the human race as God's family, whom He wills to be a 
“communion of saints,” interested in one another's weliare, 
naturally and supernaturally, now and_ forever. 

\s Cecily Hastings observes in her introduction to Catho- 
lic Evidence: Questions and Answers, “Giving an answer to 
an individual question is always made to some extent difh- 
cult and unsatisfactory by the fact that no part of the Cath- 
olic Faith makes sense without the whole of it.’ Similarly: 
“A question may seem to be limited to some particular, 
isolated point: but, in fact, every term used in the question 
has a meaning for the questioner, depending on his whole 


outlook and attitude. There can be no real meeting of the 


question which does not bring about a meeting between that 


whole outlook and Catholic truth as a whole.” To the point— 
Jew, Protestant, or Catholic would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to discuss religion intelligently with your friend. 
Her knowledge is so patchy that she lacks perspective. But 
why not introduce her to the author quoted above? 


Banns of Marriage 


Why do pastors announce the banns of matrimony in 
different ways?—A. L., RENO, NEVADA. 


The banns are a public announcement of intended marriage, 
made in the parish of both parties to the marriage. Publica- 
tion of the banns, as a point of the universal law of the 
Church dates back to 1215. Prior to the banns, the parish 
priest has made a thorough investigation of the freedom of 
the parties to marry one another. The banns are an addi- 
tional, final precaution. The obvious reason for this Church 
Law is well stated in Canon 1027: All the faithful are obliged 
to report to either the pastor or to the local Ordinary any 
impediments of which they have knowledge, before the 
marriage takes place. 

The banns are to be published in church, on three succes- 
sive Sundays or other holydays of obligation, either during 
Mass or some other divine service which is well attended by 
the faithful. 
method of publication other than an oral announcement. 
The banns may be posted at the door of the church, for an 
eight-day period including two Sundays or a Sunday and 


If the bishop so prefer, he may establish a 


holyday. In some dioceses, the faithful are reminded in so 
many words of their serious obligation to make known any 
marriage impediments of which they may be aware. An 
omission of this reminder is due to the fact that the faithful 
so well understand, the purpose of the banns. In this country, 
it is not customary to announce banns prior to the marriage 
of a Catholic and non-Catholic. 


Late Vocation 


Information, please, as to what order of Sisters would 


accept a_thirty-three-year-old widow. 1m interested in 
caring for the poor, aged, and sick.—W. S., WATERBURY, 
Conn. 

The number of persons—men as well as women—whose 


background and present inclinations are similar to your 


own is quite considerable. Oftentimes, such persons can be 


of invaluable service in the organized work of 
community. However, know 


a religious 


since we nothing of your 
physical, intellectual, or spirtual qualifications, it is only 
prudent that we 


priest. 


refer you to your confessor or parish 
Depending upon your qualifications, he can select 


from the Catholic Directory a list of likely prospects. 


Men vs. Angels 

In heaven, will man be considered higher than the angels? 

S. C., New York, N. Y. 

The word “angel” indicates one of the functions of the 
heavenly spirits—to maintain liaison between God and men. 
The word which indicates their nature—a nature superior 
to that of man—is “spirit.” Among all the creatures brought 
into existence by God, there is a noticeable scale of inferiority 
and superiority. A stone—even a flawless ruby—cannot grow. 
A cabbage can grow. The nature of a cow is such that she can 
see, hear, smell, taste, and feel. But no irrational animal is 
equipped with an intellect, as a guide to a free will. Man can 
erow: his five bodily senses serve as so many “scouts” for his 
soul. But only man, the rational animal, can do what is done 
by angels and by God—think and freely decide. The reason 
for our superiority is that we are part spirit. Hence, it should 
be easy to understand why the so-called angels are superior 


2 
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to men—they are sheer spirits. They do not depend upon, 
are not hampered by, bodies. On that score, their nature re- 
sembles that of God more than does our own. Eventually, 
we are to resume our bodies. Glorified bodies will be miracu- 
lously reconditioned, but nonetheless it will always be our 
nature to consist of soul and body. ‘“Thou hast made him a 
little less than the angels.”” (Psalm 8:6; Hebrews 2:7) 
Despite what has been said above, we must in a balanced 
way emphasize two instances of human nature which, because 
of the endowment of divine grace, surpass the angels in dig- 
nity. We refer to the Son of God Incarnate—the God-Man— 
and to His Mother, the Mother of Divine Grace. The very 
fact that the Son of God would assume a human nature, that 
He would make a human nature His very own personally, 
manifests the God toward man. The 
God-Man is the very source of all the divine grace enjoyed 
by angels, by men in general, and by Mary His Mother, the 
“Mediatrix of All Grace.” “Of His fulness we all have re- 
ceived.” (John 1:16) It is the share in His own natural per- 
fections, which we call the “grace of God,” which so adapts 
us that He can adopt us as “sons of God.” So far as a mere 
nature goes, a fallen angel—a devil—is superior to us. But 
divine grace so transforms the human spirit as to verify the 
fact that He has made us “to His own image and likeness.” 


“condescension” of 


Items 


a) Was the Church first organized in Jerusalem or An- 
tioch? b) Where in the Bible can I find the words: “I will 
bless every place in which an image of My Heart shall be 
exposed and honored”’?—H. G., StouGHTON, MAss. 


a) “He commanded them that they should not depart trom 
Jerusalem, but should wait for the promise of the Father.” 
(Acts 1:4) An attentive reading of the first few chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles will evidence the fact that the early 
Church branched out from Jerusalem. 

b) Your quotation is not from Scripture. It is one of the 
twelve promises revealed by the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, a Visitation Nun. 


Votive Lights 


What is the the lights twinkling before 
statues in churches and homes? May anyone light such a 
candle?—E.. F., WorcrstEeR, MAss. 
A “votive lamp” or “vigil light” is an expression of prayer—of 
adoration, veneration, thanksgiving, reparation, or petition, 
as the case may be, 


significance of 


depending upon the intentions of the 
one who arranges for this flaming tribute to God or the saints. 
Anyone may do so. The light is prayerfully “assertive” as long 
as it lasts. 


Contradiction? 
In “Sign Post,” (October 1957) you quole the Lord as in- 
veighing against those dreams. (Deut. 
18:10-12) How about the providential dreams recorded in 
both Old Testament and New? (For example: Matt. 1:20, 
2/).—H. H., Fostoria, Onto. 


who helieve in 


The cause and reliable interpretation of dreams is one of the 
most difficult scientific problems. From a religious viewpoint, 
From the beginning of the human 
family until the present time, saintly men and women have 


it is also important 


been the subjects of what you have appropriately referred 
to as providential dreams. Dreams which are of supernatural 
origin have certain well-defined characteristics, in sharp con 
trast to the peculiarities of ordinary dreams. 
dreams are thoroughly their 
herent and connected; in such cases, 


Providential 
reasonable: contents are co- 


the higher intelligence 
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at work guides the human imagination and keeps it from 
wandering. By contrast, the contents of ordinary dreams are 
usually absurd, unconnected, and quickly forgotten. 
Generally speaking, people are prone to superstition. The 
interpretation of dreams was a financially flourishing busines 
among all the ancient nations, and by this popular supersti- 
tion the Chosen People became infected. Hence, through 
divinely appointed leaders, the Almighty warned them agains 
this abuse. As for providential dreams, the Lord God has His 
own \ communicating with us. And 
authorities are agreed that, if the Almighty wishes to send 


impressive ways of 
us a message by way of an imaginative vision, one of the 
best times is when the outward, bodily senses are suspended 
by sleep. At such a time, the spirit of man is undistracted, 
more passive and docile. 


Bishop’s Ring 
Why do we kiss a bishop’s ring?—M. S., ALBANY, N. Y. 


To do so is to manifest our respect for a successor of the 
Apostles. To this religious courtesy there is attached an in 
dulgence of 50 days; in the case of a cardinal’s ring, an in. 
dulgence of 100 days; for kissing the ring of the Vicar of 
Christ, 300 days. 


“Burst that Bubble! 
I fear losing my mind because of a problem of consctence. 
What can I do?—G. S. T., PrtrspurGu, PA. 


Because your problem is much too delicate for 
public discussion, we cannot specify it in this 
column, Your fear of approaching a physician 
is groundless, because your agitated imagina- 
tion has magnified the real problem beyond all 
However, as avery 
young teen-ager, you might be embarrassed in 


reasonable proportions. 





au any endeavor to pay a physician’s consultation 
— lee. 


‘round, is to outline your problem to a con. 


Hence, the simplest and best move, all 
fessor. Because you experienced a commonplace fact ol 
life, on a somewhat unusual occasion, you have “leapfrogged” 
to the conclusion that you are not normal. Nonsense! But 
you need understanding and kind help to recognize your 
problem as nonsense, Otherwise, your exhausted mind will 
go “haywire.” 

We consider this advice to be of general reader interest 
because so many people—young folks, above all—are men- 
tally, conscientiously paralyzed by a fear that their problems 
are unheard of, very odd, unexplainable. To those who 
are professionally competent to give medical-moral advice, 
there are no new problems, but variations only. It is 
pathetic and sometimes a tragic mistake to let embarrass: 
ment isolate you from urgent rescue. You do not need a 
psychiatrist. To put an end to your several years of mental 
purgatory, you need only the sacramental privacy and grac 


of confession. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 


address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience especially marriage cases should 


be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. Since letters cannot 
be answered privately, please don’t enclose postage. 
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San Francisco’s 


No. 1 Policeman 


Promoted from patrolman to Chief of Police, Frank Ahern has delighted San Franciscans by 


taking a sad-looking, graft-tainted department and whipping it into a model organization 








Something very close to a revolution has 
taken place in the Police Department 
of San Francisco in the one year since 
Frank Ahern, a 56-year-old detective 
with the civil service rating of patrol- 
man, was plucked from the relative ob- 
scurity of the homicide squad and given 
the dark blue uniform and 
gold braid of Chief of Police. 

The city’s 1800 officers have earned 
new respect for themselves and_ their 
jobs; graft, the “juice” that oiled the 
wheels of justice for far too long, has 
been eliminated; juvenile delinquency is 
being brought under control, and the 
qime rate has already dropped notice- 
ably. 

To most San Franciscans, Frank Ahern 
was something more than a name—but 
not much more—when he was chosen to 
clean up a Department which had lost 
the respect of State and Federal law en- 
forcement officials and even that of the 
District Attorney with whom it was sup- 
posed to co-operate. Even the new 


handsome 








Mayor and two of the three police com- 





by ORR KELLY 





With Mother and Dad, Francis, Jr., and Bernadette complete foursome at home 


missioners who picked him didn’t know 
what he looked like. 

Probably not one San Franciscan in a 
thousand could recall the time in 1944 
when Ahern (after a silent prayer to 
Saint Anthony) solved a murder case 
by tracking down a bullet which had hit 
a policeman, cut through a metal fence, 
ricocheted off a building half a block 
further on and bounced under a stack 
of old lumber. Even fewer knew any- 
thing about his early days on the force 
when, as an undercover agent, he was 
accepted as a friend by members of the 
Mafia, or the time, in the days of big 
black cars and tommy guns, when he 
walked into a gangster ambush and 
lived to tell about it. 

A few citizens, as well as an impres- 
number of convicts, had known 
Ahern as a marvelously dogged and suc- 


sive 





ORR KELLY is Assistant City Editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. A graduate of Co- 
lumbia University School of Journalism, he 
has published articles in Catholic Digest and 
other magazines. 


cessful homicide inspector (he was a 
member of the homicide squad for nine- 
teen years and its head for eight). 

But Frank Ahern might still be work- 
ing up on the fourth floor of the Hall 
of Justice in homicide except for a 
chain of circumstances which began on 
Lincoln’s Birthday of 1954. Without in- 
forming the San Francisco Police, Fed- 
eral agents fanned through the city that 
afternoon and raided a number of 
horse race-bookmaking establishments 
Some faces in the Hall of Justice and 
City Hall were so red the next morn- 
ing that it looked like an epidemic of 
acute sunburn. 

Down the medicine off 
the shelf. Frank Ahern was told to pick 
the men he needed and to clean up the 
town. He took the 
homicide squad and within two weeks 
went through the city’s underworld like 
a giant reaper. Police Chief Michael 
Gaffey declared in awe: “The town is as 
tight now as it is humanly possible to 
make it.” 


came strong 


three men out of 
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Chief Ahern builds for the future by the careful 


selection and training 


The Chief told Ahern and his men 
to stop and declared: “They have put 
in for $904.80 in overtime in their 
They have been work- 
hours a day. No human 
being can work thirteen hours a day 
seven days a week.” 


first two weeks. 
ing thirteen 


It wasn’t long before the word began 
to get around: the 
up. By the 


pressure Was Casing 
1955, when 
Charles Raudebaugh, a reporter for the 
San Francisco 


Spring ol 


Chronicle, made a_sur- 
vey of the Department, he was torced 
tG report that it 
deplorable Stale The 


was, generally, in 

Department, h 
found, was an antiquated relic in which 
the efforts of honest, sincere officers (thx 
vast majority) were thwarted by 


PTail, 
favoritism, inefhiciency. 
A complete reorganization was needed 
to clean up the department and give the 
officers the modern tools they needed to 


do their jobs right. 


nepotism, and 


When George ( hristopher, president 
ot the Board of Supervisors, became 
Mayor last vear, he 


and 


promised his first 
task would be to 
clean up.the Department, to make it a 
model force. 


most Important 


He thought he would have 
a few months to study the situation. H« 
was wrong. 


On a Friday night three days befor« 
he was to be sworn in, the Treasury 
Department T-men were back again. 


This time, with the help of Frank Ahern 
and a hand-picked group of his men, 
they raided four bars and a penthouse 
apartment 


and smashed 


another big 
bookmaking ring. 

The headquarters, they found. was a 
bar called Red Maloney’s, — literally 
within the shadow of the Hall of Justice. 
The Lieutenant of the police district 
station, a block from Maloney’s, blandiy 
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of earnest, 


young recruits 


declared he didn’t even know the place 
existed. An Inspector admitted to a 
Federal Grand Jury that he had fre- 
quently been in debt to Red Maloney. 
Then he resigned from the force. 


Mayor Christopher and his three 


new 
police commissioners got together and 
decided they had to act. Now. Frank 


\hern’s name was brought up by 
Thomas J. Mellon, who had once served 
as an election campaign chairman for 
karl Warren, former Governor of Caii 
fornia and Chief Justice of th 
United States. He had seen 


assignment as 


now 
\hern on 

Warren 
during the campaign and he had been 


Im presse d. 


bodyguard for 


One of the commissioners wondered 
what it would do to Department morale 
to jump a patrolman over the heads of 
the higher-ranking officers. But another 
commissioner 
table, 


banged his fist on the 
declaring, “We can name anyone 
we want as chief. If he’s the man we 
need to get this job done, let’s pick him. 
Why don’t we get him in 


now and talk to him?” 


here right 
Ahern was sent 
They checked back 
The Commissioners and 
the Mayor decided they had found thei 
man. 


lor and interviewed. 
en his record. 


Strangely, for a man whose work is his 
life, Ahern drifted into police 
almost by 


whole 
work young 
man in his 20’s, he got a job with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and was as- 
investigator. Within two 
years, he had five 
for him. 


accident. As a 


signed as an 
other men working 
It was there he met: Gertrude Lloyd, 
who became his wife, and he was happy 
in his job. But then ii suddenly oc- 
curred to him: “Where I belong is in 


the Police Department.” He took the 


Police vs. Firemen is an annual Christmas benefit game 
which helps civic spirit and also 2200 needy children 





examinations in 


1928 and became a 
member of the force. But for the next 
two years, he had neither a uniform nor 
a gun, not even handcuffs. He was aa 
undercover man working with the no- 
torious Mafia, leading perhaps the most 
perilous kind of life a man can live in 
peacetime. 

For at least thirty years, Ahern has 
been a daily Communicant, a practice 
made difficult by the grossly unpredict- 
able hours of a detective. On more than 
one occasion, he and his partner, on 
their way into headquarters with a mur- 
der suspect, have 
Mass at St. 
town San 


stopped for early 
Boniface Church in down- 
Francisco. The homicide in- 
and the murderer have knelt 
unnoticed along with the rest of the 
Congregation. 


. 


specto 


down to the 
Hall it may be hours before I'll get out 
again,” he explained. “Why should | 


“I know if I once get 


miss Mass for a bum like that?’ 

On one occasion a few years ago, 4 
report of a shooting crackled over the 
police radio as he and another ofhcer 
were on their way to dinner. It was ina 
downtown office building and they ar- 
rived almost while the gunsmoke_ was 
still in the air. 

While his partner watched the stair- 
way, Ahern rode up to the fourth floor 
with the elevator operator. As the door 
opened, they saw a man walking down 
the hall. The elevator man whispered, 
“That’s the guy,” and ducked back into 
the car. Ahern raised his voice: 

“Okay, Buddy, thanks a lot.” Then he 
strolled nonchalantly down the hall 
as the gunman walked unsuspectedly 
toward him. 

\s they passed, Ahern grabbed both 
the man’s arms and pinned them to 
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Juvenile delinquency is being brought under control by 
active interest of police in teeners’ problems and games 


his side until he could slip the gun out 
of his pocket. 

“It was a gamble,” he said later, “but 
if I'd pulled my gun first there would 
have been a lot of lead in that hallway!” 

In 1945, when San Francisco was tak- 
ing one of its periodic doses of the 
strong Ahern medicine, he arrested a 
woman named Inez Burns, the wife of 
a State Assemblyman, in a raid. She had 
been performing twenty to thirty crim- 
inal abortions a day, making $50,000 a 
month. 

“There’s a safe upstairs,” she whis- 
pered. “Why don’t you take a bunch of 
money and we'll forget the 
thing?” 

When the police later opened the 
safe, they found well over a quarter of 
a million dollars—more than Ahern (or 
any honest police officer) can reasonably 
expect to make in a lifetime. Fortu- 
nately, Ahern’s physical bravery is 
matched by his moral integrity. 

A few years later, Ahern and his red- 
haired partner, Tom Cahill (an Irish- 
born former iceman who is now Deputy 
Chief) were assigned to investigate the 
murder of Nick De John, a midwestern 
gangster who “executed” in San 
Francisco by the Mafia. 

Their investigation was a failure in 
the sense that no one has yet been con- 
victed of the murder (although the men 
arrested but not convicted are now in 
prison for other crimes.) But in the 
course of their investigation they com- 
piled a Who’s Who of Gangland un- 
equalled in any other police department. 

Partially because of their work in the 
well-publicized De John case, Ahern 
and Cahill were borrowed San 
by Senator Kefauver 
made _ his racket 


whole 


was 


from 
Francisco Estes 


when he nationwide 


investigation in 1951. They were as- 
signed to find out all there was to know 
about Frank Costello, the New York 
underworld chieftain. It was a_ chal- 
lenging assignment and one not without 
peril. They were out of their customary 
surroundings, dealing with men_ they 
knew only by their ugly reputations. 

But Ahern and Cahill still laugh 
about their visit to the Beverly Country 
Club in New Orleans, perhaps the only 
gambling den which ever paid to be 
raided. Unfamiliar with the city, they 
took a cab to the wide-open but illegal 
club. On the way, the cabbie told them 
he’d get a dollar for delivering two cus- 
tomers to the tables. So Cahill and 
Ahern waited considerately until the 
cabbie had left with his dollar before 
they announced the purpose of their 
visit: “We're Federal officers. We want 
your records. All of them.” 

That night, looking over the records, 
Ahern and Cahill knew they had suc- 
ceeded in doing what scores of other 
officers had failed to do: they had proof 
that Frank Costello’s empire of vice had 
2 flourishing colony in New Orleans. 
There was his name and his cut of the 
proceeds on almost every page. 

This was the kind of a record for get- 
ting things done that led to Frank 
\hern’s appointment as Chief of Police. 

It may yet be too early to tell how 
much lasting effect he will have on the 
San Francisco Police Department, but it 
seems unlikely the people of the city 
will soon let the force slip back down to 
the depths it was in when ke took office. 

In some things, Ahern has acted with 
the plodding, methodical attention to 
detail that made him a good detective. 
He has begun to build for the future by 
giving much of his attention to the 


Senator Kefauver, out to bust crime syndicates, 
enlists aid of then patrolmen Ahern and Tom Cahill 








choosing and training of new officers. 
In the Police Academy, they now use a 
training manual compiled by Ahern 
from his notes taken during a fourteen- 
week course at the FBI Academy and 
the manual used in Los Angeles, whose 
department has become a model force 
in the last few years. 

In other things, he has moved quickly, 
almost ruthlessly, to break up concen- 
trations of power he thought were un- 
healthy. He has also set up a four-man 
special intelligence squad whose job is 
to help keep racketeers out of the city, 
and also to police the Police Deparv- 
ment and keep him informed of what’s 
going on. 

“Their job,” he said, “is to watch the 
watchdogs.” 

As a veteran officer and a cynical ob- 
server of the way things have sometimes 
been done in the past, Ahern was hard 
to convince when the Mayor and Po- 
lice Commissioners told him he would 
have a free hand—free, especially, from 
political influence—in running the De- 
partment. Now that a year has passed, 
it is quite obvious that they have kept 
their promise. On the few occasions 
when \hern’s 
head to the Mayor, Ahern’s decision has 
been upheld. 

The prediction made during one of 


someone has gone over 


the city’s periodic flurries of reform a 
few years ago—a prediction that “this 
town will be closed so tight the wind 
won't blow through the Golden Gate” 
—has not quite come true. 

But with Frank Ahern as Chief, San 
Francisco has 
ferent place. 

She remains the warmhearted city she 


become a somewhat dif- 


has always been. She is still just as hos- 
pitable, but not to crime and criminals. 
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RADIO 
AND 


TELEVISION 


EVER SINCE ITS RELEASE on the 
feast of Our Lady's Nativity, Sept. 8, 
Pius XII’s 


Prorsus has been 


Miranda 
hailed by Catholics 
and other right-thinking people all over 


the world 


Pope encyclical 


and has been under close 
study by the television industry. 
While it came 


000-word 


as no surprise, the 16,- 
considered a 
milestone in the history of TV, which 
His Holiness called “this remarkable in- 
vention,” marking its formal recognition 


letter must be 


as a medium of unlimited potential fon 
good and evil by the greatest spiritual 
power on earth. 

Chere’s no question that this recogni- 
tion will have 


and influence 


a broad and lasting effect 
although, at this writing, 
their extent can’t be predicted with any 
degree of accuracy 
feel most 
in the area of TV morality by 
the Pope’s charge to the Legion of De 


Most people, I 


will be 


sup 


pose, they apparent 


virtue ol 


cency to expand its duties and responsi 


bilities to include radio and _ television, 


with special attention to the latter, as 
I interpret his words, “not only to exer 
cise watchful care but 


tive 


also to us€ posi 


action and authority ... so that 


Christian ideas may be 
spread.” 


ever more widely 

Obviously, this pertains to suggestive 
or risqué dialogue and scenes, overex 
posure by actresses more concerned with 
daring than decorum, and, of cours¢ 


the subtle or brazen dissemination ol 


anti-Christ philosophies and ideologies 
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Raat. ad sees dl 


Eddie Fisher and George Gobel 
their new show, which provides 


alternate 


career 


One Man’s Opinion 


believe it also extends to 
at least one other and very important 
that 


However, | 


alCa: 


general program content 
which currently conveys so little vigor 
ind vitality and so much assorted pap 
as to fairly shriek for correction. 
This area of TV, which from the be- 
ginning has languished in the sterile 
Pollyannas and 


others too spineless and fearful to stand 


grip of professional 
up to them, is the one most in need of at- 
tention. While the importance of TV’s 
feel 


they have been so well guarded for so 


morals cannot be overestimated, I 


individual churchmen and cen 
SOT groups, 


long by 


they are now. considered 


synonymous with good business through- 


nut the industry. 
Lapses and deviations notwithstand- 
ing, good morals may even be consid- 


ered a tenet of modern broadcasting, as 


reflected in the NARTB Code. 


Art a Poor Second 


But this merely re-states what already 
has been stated many times and points 
to the too-obvious fact that TV’s artistic 
phase is lagging far behind its technolog- 
ical. 


The reasons for this lag are the real 


heart of the matter, the real trouble 
with TV, and they are known to only 
i few. 

Strange as it may seem to the outsider, 


keeping TV on the moral straight-and 
narrow is easy compared to correcting 


by JOHN LESTER 


in starring on 
lift each needed 


this maintained by 
the subtlety, deviousness, double-deal- 


situation, which is 
ing, double-talking of that shadowy, tal- 
and/or 
that’s 
regardless of the 
Whereas 
morality 
for the 


entless, characterless brother- 


hood determined to survive 
cost. 

those responsible for im- 
themselves 


this 


practically isolate 


most part, members ol 
equally dangerous group hide behind 
and a 


the smoke-screen of sophistry 


vague, misty, so-called intellectuality. 

But even if identifying these slippery 
characters and hauling them into the 
open were fairly simple, which it most 
certainly isn’t, there still is the problem 
of routing them. 


Frankly, 
1 


done, although I’m 


how it can be 
they can be 
IV is to at- 


medium of 


I don’t know 
sure 
routed and they must be if 
tain its full growth as a 
public service, communications, and ed- 
ucation without equal in history. 

I know, feel 
strongly, that the Pope’s recent encycli- 


too, or should say I 
cal already has sparked the movement 
that will take their measure. 

Phat’s the first step in the correction 
of a deplorable condition. 

The second, in support of this, must 
be an increasing alertness and awareness 
on the part of the viewing public, an in- 
tensified interest in programing quality, 
and active, authoritative participation 
in achieving it through individual, per- 
sonal reaction and response to good as 
well as bad programs. 
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NEW HOST—Johnny 
Carson, triple-threat 

man of radio and TV, re- 
places Edgar Bergen as 
host-emcee of ‘’Do 

You Trust Your Wife?’ 


M-SQUAD MAN— 
Lee Marvin stars 
in “M-Squad,” TV 
series on ‘‘special’’ 
detective corps. 
Locale is Chicago 


If the public would assume its re- 
sponsibility in this way, 
certain the 


I'm absolutely 
IV people of honesty, in- 
tegrity, and genuine intellectual taste 
could clean house and effect a 500 pe 
cent increase in program quality within 
a year! 

And if the individual viewer could 
only be made to realize how important 
his single expression of opinion is to 
stations and networks, they'd be well on 
the way at once. 


The Gobel-Fisher Hour 


So many important new shows have 
premiered this season it’s impossible to 
give most more than a line or so ol 
praise or blame, though a few practically 
demand detailed attention for one rea- 
son or another. 

One is the new Tuesday night hour 
shared alternately by George Gobel and 
Fddie Fisher that, so far, has been a 
boon to both, precisely the career lift 
each needed so badly. 
rather serious 
trouble at the close of the 1956-57 sea- 
Saturday 
night half-hour had lost its appeal and 
appeared to be dragging the popular 
comic with it. 


Both boys were in 


son. “Lonesome George's” 


Fisher was in 
shape, being without a show of any kind 


worse 


after abandoning his barely breathing 
musical strip. And it was months since 
he'd had a hit-record. 

Then, someone at NBC suggested the 
present set-up, one that has worked out 
beautifully, so far, to the benefit of all 


PROBLEMS—Production difficulties still plague ‘’Harbor- 
master” series starring Barry Sullivan and Paul Burke 
















HILLBILLY—Kathy Nolan as one of ‘The 
Real McCoys,” in warmly human new show 


NEW CAST—New faces on “Hit Parade’: Tommy Leon- 
etti, Jill Corey, Virginia Gibson, and Alan Copeland 


and sundry. In fact, Gobel has come up 
with some of his best comedy in several 
years and Fisher is not only singing bet- 
ter than ever but obviously reveling in 
the opportunity to expand in other di- 
The latitude offered by a full 
partly responsible, and the 
knowledge that each can depend on the 


rections. 
hour is 


other relieves the pressure that normally 
builds when only one star is involved. 

\ new “brain trust” in the Fisher 
camp undoubtedly has a lot to do with 
the improved condition of things, too. 
Song writer-producer Jule Styne, a thor- 
oughly show-wise fellow, has been han- 
dling production of the hour, and Barry 
Shear, one of TV's finest and most 
imaginative directors, has been in charge 
of that end. 

Mike Tood, another 
show-wise one and a close friend of the 


In addition, 


singer, is also somewhere in the back- 
ground, but unofficially, and exactly 
where no one seems to know, which is 
characteristic of the erstwhile boy-pro- 
ducer. 


In Brief 


Pat Boone has been named “The 
World’s Outstanding Singer” in the an- 
nual poll of London’s New Musical 
Express and that’s what I'd call cutting 
. . Jack Benny 
will introduce the Dec. 12 episode of 


quite a slice of cake. 


the revised Navy Log series. . .. Maurice 
Evans is trying to assemble the original 


Broadway cast of Dial M For Murder 


for the Hall of Fame tele-version in the 


spring. Studio buzz has it Marilyn 
Monroe has signed to star in a “live” 
TV spectacular, an original called The 
Movie Queen. \nd another movie 
ereat, Montgomery Clift, is slated to 
make his TV debut on an upcoming 
Dean Martin show, probably the first 
of the singer-comic’s variety 
the new year. 


hours of 
Loretta Young’s 
Judy, was a production as- 
sistant assigned to Eye on New York, a 


daughter, 


local show, the last I heard. . .. An 
industry-wide survey shows TV networks 
and independent stations will spend be- 
tween $15 and $20 million on news- 
advertising this 
. Jack (“Smil- 
ing Jack’) Smith is doing a daily disc 
jockey stint on a Los 


paper and magazine 


season, an all-time high. . 


Angeles station. 


Keefe Brasselle canceled out as emcee 
Gl ABC-TV’s new Keep It in the Fam- 
ily series at the last minute and I can’t 
say I blame him. He was replaced by 
handsome Bill Nimmo. Look for 
more and more science-fiction entries 
on TV, in keeping with the popularity 
moviegoers. 


of this type fare among 


Many 


1 


shows of this kind, previously 
turned down by stations and webs, etc., 
are being reviewed for scheduling in the 
near future. Old-timers will be 
pleased to hear Joe White, “The Silver- 
Masked Tenor” of early radio, is plan- 
ning a comeback. He’s a patient in a 
veterans’ hospital these days and works 
from a wheel-chair but still has the old 
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“When we have the money,” 
Marta said, “we'll buy it, not for me, 
but for the Holy Child” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DICK KOHFIELD 

















A Christmas Story 


UST a few days ago, when they went to San Pablo, 
they saw in a store window the silver necklace with 
the image of the Virgin Mary on the pendant. Their 
faces beamed at the sight of it, for it was like the one that 
their father, the late Don Reynaldo gave to their mother 
on Christmas day the year before. Everyone in Santo Nino, 
their village, admired the necklace when she wore it for the 
first time on Three Kings’ Day, twelve days after Christias, 

“When we have the money,” Lazaro told Marta gently, 
“T'll buy it for you and when you wear it, it'll be as if 
mother were alive again.” 

Marta’s dark eyes gleamed like the dew on a black orchid 
at sunrise and her heart fluttered thrillingly. But she shook 
her head and said, “No, Lazaro. When we have the money, 
we'll buy it, not for me, but for the Holy Child as our gift 
to Him on Christmas Eve.” 

Lazaro did not answer her. As they moved away from 
the store window, he knew that Marta must have liked 
that necklace much to say those words. For their parents 
had said many times when they were still alive that the best 
gift would be that which they would love to keep for them- 
selves but which, in their love for the Infant, they would 
offer to Him on His birthday. Mr. Ramos, who had adopted 
them, said the same thing 


>? 


Offering gifts to the Infant Jesus after the Midnight Mass 


too. 


on Christmas was an old tradition among Santo Nino’s 
children. Between Christmas and Three Kings’ Day, which 


was considered in the village as the real day for gift- 








ak a “Za 


a g 


giving, Padre Silva and Dona Victorina 
would meet at the sacristy of the church 
to decide which of the gifts were worthy 
of keeping for the Infant and which 
were tobe sent to the orphanage of the 
nuns in San Pablo, as gifts of the vil- 
lage to the orphans of that big town, 


which was just an hour’s walk from 
Santo Nino. 

Dona Victorina was given the honor 
of selecting the worthy gifts with Padre 
Silva, because when she was only ten- 
years-old, her mother, the late 
Inez, left to the church huge sums of 
money which paid for a new altar and 
a big bell whose loud peals could be 
heard across the hills. Padre Silva said 
that that Christmas eve. when Dona 
Victorina laid the envelope with the 
the table the crib dur- 
ing the gift-giving ceremony, it was as 
if the roof of the 


Dona 


money on neat 


church opened up 


and the angels came in singing “Glory 
to God in the Highest!” And on Three 


Kings’ Day, he said that, as he was giv- 
ing the sermon, he looked at the face 
of the Christ Child and he knew at once 
that the 
people of Santo Nino, because he saw 
the Infant smile 

And Padre Silva was right. That year, 


the blessings would come to 


the trees were loaded with heavy, meaty 


coconut fruits and the rice harvest 


was 
good and plenty. Even when the war 
came some years later, the people did 


not suffer much, except for a few men 
who died in Bataan and two villagers 
who were caught and killed by the Jay 


‘a 
anese 


because they were guerrillas. 
The return of the Americans was an- 
other blessing. When the soldiers heard 
of the gift-giving tradition, their hearts 
were touched and, on their first Christ 
Santo Nino, GI's, in 
uniforms, went with the chil- 
dren and presented a 


mas eve in the 


their neat 
Brooklyn-made 


staff for Saint Joseph, a beautiful para- 


chute cloth dress for the Virgin Mary 
some good American lumber for the 
new manger, and the children had a 
good time sharing the American candies. 

On Three Kings’ Day, Padre Silva 
said that he saw the Christ Child smile 
again, but this time Dona Victorina 
doubted him. 

“The Infant smiled only when I gave 
my mother’s gilt she declared aloud 
to the people ifter the Mass. “And 
never again. 

Padre Silva did not argue with her, 
for it could be disadvantageous to the 
church if he did. He simply shrugged 


murmured, “Prob 
But 
But Dona Victorina had already left 


him. 


his shoulders and 


ably so, Dona Victorina. 


Lazaro and Marta never would forget 
The Americans established 
Santo Nino and 


those days. 


neat 


a camp some ol 


42 


the soidiers came to their house. One 
of them gave Lazaro a dog, which he 
called Bayani and which was a Luzon 
terrier with a brown body and white 
spots. The soldier found the dog on a 
roadside after a clash with some Jap- 
anese snipers during the war days, and 
Bayani had with him since. But 
he had to leave soon for the States and 
it would be hard for him to carry the 
dog. So he gave Lazaro, who 
loved the dog like a precious and beau- 
tiful souvenir, and Marta made a dog- 
collar for him from an olive-drab Army 
belt. 


been 


him to 


The Americans brought much_pros- 
perity to the village. There was easy 
money in selling wine to the soldiers 
or in buying and selling Army goods. 
So, many villagers forgot their coconut 
trees and their rice fields; and the fruits 
hanging ripe and good on the trees fell 
and were wasted on the ground. The 
birds ate the rice grains on the neglected 
stalks. 

The sensible people of Santo Nino 
became woried this. And they 
Pancho Asedillo for it 


about 
blamed He was 
the son of a villager, but he grew up in 
the big town. He opened up a store 
where he sold, at black market prices, 
Army goods which according to many 
were bought by 


Pancho irom people 
who either 


stole them or bartered coco 
wine for them from the soldiers in the 
camp. 

“I’m not stealing from anybody,” he 
said strongly. “I paid for everything | 


bought and I’m 


as good a Christian as 


any of you.” 
Io prove this, Pancho joined the 
children one Christmas Eve and _ laid 


an envelope thousand 


the crib. Padre 
Silva wanted to reject it, because it did 
not from 


containing a 
pesos on the table near 


come a good source, but be- 
fore he could move, the envelope was 
already on the table and the tradition 
was that anything placed on the table 
automatically the Infant. 
So, all that the priest could do was io 
send 


belonged to 


the money to the orphanage and 
he spent many nights of great happiness 


thinking of that money even after the 
nuns had received it. 

Many tragedies occurred in Santo 
Nino the following year. Kardo the 


fisherman was drowned during a storm; 
the strong typhoon winds felled many 
coconut killed two children; 
Tinding the laundrywoman was struck 
by lightning on het the lake; 


trees and 


way to 


and the big -bell in the tower fell and 
cracked. 

That is all due to Pancho’s sinful 
doings,” Don Reynaldo told the vil- 


lagers one night at his house. “This has 
got to stop.” 


The villagers believed him and were 


enraged. One night, they burned Pan. 
cho’s store and the store sign fell flam- 
ing near Pancho and seared his face 
and he screamed in pain. 
in front of Don Reynaldo’s wooden 
house and cursed him in a loud and 
angry voice and vowed that he would 
return to avenge his fate. Then he 
fled out into the dark night and the 
good villagers breathed easier and 
prayed that Pancho would never come 
back. When the Americans broke up 
their camp some months later, they 
became sure that their prayers were 
answered. Pancho was never to return to 
Santo Nino again. 


He ran out 


The months passed and the people 
went back to their abandoned ricefields 
and the coconut trees were tended again. 





Life was humdrum in Santo Nino once } 


more, but peaceful, Though the vil- 
lagers had heard that some bandits were 
terrorizing the villages beyond the San 


Cristobal hills, they were not so dis- 
turbed, for Mr. Ramos _ the school 
teacher had organized the _ Village | 


Volunteer Guards as a precautionary 
measure. 


But one night last August, a night 
full of rain and = swift winds, Santo 
Nino was aroused by gun shots. This, 
in time of peace, meant nothing else 
but bandits. The men barricaded the 
doors of their homes and locked the 


windows and took their bolos and pre- 
pared for defense. The women started 
to pray nervously under their mosquito 
nettings and the children stirred trom 
their sleep and huddled close to their 
mothers’ sides. 


Suddenly, louder than the sound of 
the wind-tossed leaves of the coconut 
trees, they. heard the piteous voices 


of Lazaro and Marta asking for help; 
they heard Bayani bark terrifyingly as 
if the aswwang was prowling around 
him, the evil spirit who roamed about 
the word frightening animals and men. 
When the villagers peeped through the 
cracks in their windows and doors, they 
saw the dark night turn eerie rose as 
the flames razed 
Don Reynaldo. 
The Village Volunteer Guards came 
out with their bolos and Batangas knives 
and water-filled buckets. But the 
dits had disappeared before they arrived 
and the house had already fallen on the 
dead Don 


Saw 


the wooden house of 


ban- 


bodies of Reynaldo and hnis 


wife. They Bayani whining be- 
side Lazaro and Marta as they cowered 
behind the that grew 
like a fence around Reynaldo’s 
vegetable garden. 

“We ran into the yard when we saw 
them shoot father and mother and they 
ran after us,” Lazaro cried to Mr. 
Ramos, while Marta held his rain-soaked 


hands. “Bayani bit ene of the men’s 


bushes 
Don 


hibiscus 
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Bayani barked, but the men did not even turn as they carried the firewood with them 


legs and they tried to shoot him, but 
they missed.” 

“Did you recognize any of the men?” 
Mr. Ramos asked, 


around Lazaro, 


putting his arm 


for the child was shiv- 
ering. 

“Yes, Mr. Ramos. 
fired the 


I saw the man who 
Lazaro said. “He had 
1 scal his lett cheek.” 

The men mumbled to one another 
ind shook their Now they 


knew it. One of the bandits was Pancho 


shots,” 


on 


heads sadly. 


\sedillo, and he came that night to 
fulfill his vow of vengeance against 
Don Reynaldo. 

“You two, come with me,” Mr. 
Ramos said to Lazaro and Marta. “Come 
to my house before you catch pneu- 


monia.” 

The volunteer guards dispersed as 
Lazaro and Marta went with Mr. Ramos 
to his house. Bayani shivered, too, for 
and he 
whined. So Lazaro took him in his arms 
and he He licked 
left cheek 
and wagged his tail. And the rain was no 
longer heavy. 
and 
home, 


his olive-drab collar was wet, 


stopped whining. 


the raindrops on Lazaro’s 


Mr. 


Was a 


Marta stayed in 
and Mrs. Ramos 
good mother to them, for she was child- 


less. 


Lazaro 
Ramos’ 


They were happy enough there, 
and they helped their foster parents by 
obtaining firewood from the San Cristo- 
bal slopes and selling it in San Pablo. 
It was during such visits to the town 
that they saw the necklace in the store 
window. 

\ll day long, their hearts were happy 
with the sight of the beautiful necklace 
and, as they walked home, their minds 


were occupied with the thought of what 
they would do to be able to buy it for 
the Holy Child, since it was now just 
\s they 
were entering the house, they saw the 
San Pablo, a small man 
with a big but hollow satchel, coming 
toward the veranda. Lazaro forgot about 
the necklace. 
the 
sight ol 


a few days before Christmas. 


coctor from 


He became uneasy. Some- 
like the 

him awful 

thoughts that something was wrong. 


doctors 
policemen, gave 


how, sight ol 


Lazaro was not wrong. For he found 
out from Mr. Ramos, after the doctor 
had left, that Mrs. Ramos was very ill 


and the doctor advised that she be taken 
at once to the provincial hospital. As 
Mr. Ramos told him the Lazaro 
saw that though there were no tears in 


news, 


the teacher’s eyes, his face was like that 
of a man crying. 

“IT must see Dona Victorina about you 
and Marta,” he said, weakly. 
the room, they heard Mrs. 
Ramos’ voice calling her husband, and, 
as he left, Mr. Ramos’ face was so fur- 
rowed with lines of grief that Lazaro 
was speechless. It was as if there was a 


From 


big, sharp bolo inside his body and, 
whenever he made the slightest move- 
ment, the blade would hit 
was sharp and painful. 
The following day, Mr. Ramos passed 
by Dona Victorina’s house on his way 
back from the hospital. The wealthy 
woman said that she could not adopt 


him and it 


the twins. The best thing, according to 
her, was to send them to the orphanage 
in San Pablo. When Mr. Ramos ex- 
plained this to Lazaro, his voice was 
low and faltering. 


The tears welled in Lazaro’s eyes, and 
when he heard Marta coming up trom 


the garden where she watered the cab- 


bage heads and tomato plants, ran to 
her and wanted to tell her about their 
situation, but the irs started to flow 
out of his eyes and he could not speak. 
So Mr. Ramos told her. 

The gloom in Marta’s heart made her 
face dark and her lips nervous. As she 
held Lazaro’s hand, she felt the cold- 
ness of it and she quivered. 

“When do we gor” she asked, at last. 

“I don’t know yet,” Mr. Ramos 
answered. “If the nuns will take you, 


you'll go after Three Kings’ Day. I want 
you to be with me during the holidays.” 
At dinner time, they talked about the 


eilt-giving ceremony to ease their sad- 
ness a little. Lazaro asked Mr. Ramos 
what they should do about it. 

“Sleep early tonight,” Mr. Ramos 
said, “so that tomorrow you can start 
early getting the firewood. That way 
you'll have more time to get plenty of 
wood and earn more money before it’s 
too late to go to San Pablo to buy 
your gift for the Infant.” 

The next day was the day before 
Christmas. As Lazaro and Marta walked 
on the village road in the mists of 
early morning, they felt the young, 
sunrise winds touch their iaces like the 
cold, soft brush of their mother’s fra- 
gile, silk scarf; the dust of the road, 
stirred by the chilly blasts, rose up and 
hit their legs like the rough, prickly 
sweep of a rice-straw broom. Bayani 
was with them and he held back his ears 
because of the cool winds and walked 


close to Lazaro’s side, touching his left 
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PRAYER FOR A FIRST CHRISTMAS 


Now she looks with candles in her eyes 

Upon this world to which she’s still half stranger. 
Ah, let them burn with flame that never dies 

As vigil lights, dear Jesus, at Your manger. 


PATRICIA DUFF MCGINLEY 





leg almost. Lazaro held the ropes with 
which to tie the firewood and some of 
the ends dangled and touched Bayani’s 
head. The dog looked up and eyed the 
rope ends as he walked. 

When they reached the bushy, wilder 
parts of the slope, Lazaro took out the 
bolo which from belt 
started to branches 


his and 


hakawate 


hung 
cut the 
and Marta laid the ropes on the ground 
ready for the tying. They started to 
work quietly, and Bayani played with 
the dragonflies flitting about them and 
he ran toward the hills when they flew 
away. 

The sun was way up when Marta told 
Lazaro that there only rope 
left and they would be through in a 
few minutes. Marta sat down and wiped 
her hand on looked 
toward Lazaro and heaved a sigh to ease 
the strain of the morning’s walk. Sud- 
denly, Bayani barked excitedly and 
Marta two men coming toward 
them and, when she noticed they had 
guns on their shoulders, she stood up 
and ran to Lazaro shouting meaningless 
words. When Lazaro turned, the men 
were just a few yards from them and he 


was one 


her dress and 


saw 


noticed that one of them looked like 
the man who had grabbed them that 
night their parents died. A shudder 


went across his whole body and, taking 
Maria’s hand, he shouted at Bayani and 
they all ran toward the path skirting 
the lake, leaving the firewood on the 
grassy ground. 

Lazaro looked back at the men when 
they were many yards away from the 
slope and he saw them walking away 
and laughing. Bayani barked at them, 
but the men did not even turn as they 
carried the firewood with them. Their 
laughter was carried to the children’s 
ears by the warm noon winds. 

They sat on the path at the back of a 
fisherman’s hut and Bayani scratched 
his body because of the pricking of the 
dried bush branches scattered along the 
path. As Lazaro gazed at the dog, he saw 
that his eyes were soft and gentle as a 
lamb’s and his collar was dirty. The dog 
stopped scratching and sat down beside 
Lazaro, and the boy felt a kind of 
warmth inside him and he thought of 
what would happen to the dog when 


44 


they went San Pablo. Marta, 
seeing the melancholy warmth on_ his 


face, sat close to him and smiled. 


away to 


“Tell me a story, Lazaro,” she said to 
take his mind away from 
“Tell some more of those 
father told you when you went with 
him to the plantation.” 

“I can’t, Marta,” he said. “My mind 
is now full of many things. I don’t 
know what will happen to Bayani when 
we leave and I know what we'll 
do tonight during the gift-giving. Oh, 
Marta, I don’t know many things . 

Marta picked up a stick on the ground 
and played with it, 
the path. 

“Perhaps we should ask Mr. Ramos,” 
she “He’s a 


the sadness. 


me stories 


don’t 


making marks on 


said. wise 


man. He may 

know what to do.” 
“All right,” Lazaro agreed, though he 
shook his head. When they reached 


their home, they saw Mr. Ramos in the 
garden near the cabbage plots. 

“Mr. Ramos,” Lazaro said, “you're 
the wisest man in Santo Nino. We’d like 
to know somethir 
help us out.” 

“What is it?” 

Lazaro told him about their gift prob- 
lem and about Bayani. He also told 
him about the men who stole their fire- 
wood. At the mention of the men, Mr. 
face changed and he ran his 
tongue on his lips as if he were burned 
by a hot soup. 


ig. Maybe you can 


Ramos’ 


“Are you sure they’re the same men?” 
Mr. Ramos asked excitedly, 

“Yes, sir,” Lazaro “Even 
Bayani remembered them, by the way 
he barked at them.” 

“They must be camping nearby,” Mr. 
Ramos said, thinking, as if it was a big 
problem even for him. “I must go and 
tell the volunteer guards about them.” 

Before could say anything 
about the gift and the dog again, Mr. 
Ramos had already 
way to 


answered. 


Lazaro 


left and was on his 
house. He 
other leader of the guards. 

Mr. Ramos did not return until about 
two the He 
perspiring much and his shirt was wet 
as if he had passed under the waterfall 
on the the San Cristohal hills. 
\fter taking off his shirt, he sat on the 


Basilio’s was an- 


o'clock in afternoon. was 


side ol 


veranda and started to clean his ol 
gun. Lazaro approached him and asked 
him again about his problem. Mr 
Ramos knitted his forehead for a mip, 
ute; then he laid down the greasy guy 
on the veranda floor, When he patted 
Lazaro on the shoulder, he left 
marks on the boy’s shirt. 


2Teage 


“Now, what do you have which yoy 
love the most?” Mr. Ramos asked. 

“Nothing now, Mr. Ramos,” he 
answered, “Except Marta.” 

“T don’t mean that,’”’ Mr. Ramos said 
“Not people.” 

“Well, I have Bayani. He’s not peo 
ple, but he’s my best friend.” 

“Now, you're talking!” 

“You mean—I give my dog to the In 
fant?” 

“Why not?” Mr. Ramos “You 
said, you don’t know what will happen} 
to him 
the Infant to guard 
Him during these dangerous nights.’ 


said. 


when you leave. Hagens 


needs somebody 
Mr. Ramos picked up his gun again 
and started to wipe off the grease from 
it with a dirty, old handkerchiel. 
“They'll laugh at_ us,” 
“The children 
“Tenore 


Lazaro. said 
that 
lover of 
He is the 
know, ne 


them. remember 
Himself was a 
He even said that 


Good Shepherd. As far as | 


Just 
esus great 
4 5 


animals. 


one in our village has ever given Him 4 
dog yet. 

Lazaro squinted his eyes as if he did 
not know what Mr. Ramos was saying 
as il 





he doubted now whether he was 
really a wise man. But he said, “I'll ask 
Marta about it.” 

He went to the garden where Marta 
was killing the aphids in the lettuce 
plants. 

“Marta, he wants me to give our dog 
to the Christ Child as our gift,’’ Lazaro 
said. 


“I think that’s a good idea,” Marta 
said, looking up. 

“You think so?” 

“Mr. Ramos is a wise man,” Marta 
said, 


“He's a good man,” Lazaro said. 
Lazaro 


had some difficulty taking 
Bayani to church that night. In front 
of the church there was a sign which 


said that dogs and goats were not al: 
lowed inside. Sulpicio the old sacristan, 
who was strict, was at the gate. Lazaro, 
nevertheless, slipped by him when peo 
ple flocked in and he hid behind the 
confessional as the Midnight Mass was 
going on. 

When the children lined up for the 
Lazaro and Marta 
the last child had 
sented his gift on the table beside the 
crib. 


gift-giving, stayed 


behind until pre: 
Padre Silva was behind the table 
grinning happily and Dona Victorina 
sat on the first pew fanning herself with 
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a Barcelona-made fan. When the mid- 
dle aisle was clear, Lazaro and Marta 
walked toward the Crib with Bayani at 
their side. ‘The dog’s ears were perked 
up, and his olive-drab collar was now 
dean, for Marta washed it that 
noon. Although Lazaro walked hait- 
ingly, the dog’s stride was proud and 
he looked as if he were on his way to 


after- 


glory. 
5 / - 

\ll the people turned their eyes 
upon them and Padre Silva’s mouth 


opened and shut, then opened again, 
but The sacristan 
was so shocked that he could not even 
Dona Victorina 
Lazaro. 


no sound came out. 


move. stood up and 
faced 

“Take that dog out of the house of 
God,” she said, her voice fuli of anger 
and strength; her fingers, with the ro- 
sary entwined, pointed toward the door. 

“This is my gilt to the Infant,” La- 
zaro said. He ignored the tittering of 
the children and the loud murmur of 
the people. He did not even notice that 
Padre Silva was on his way to him and 
that Mr. Ramos was standing up, too, 
and walking toward the center of the 
church. Lazaro walked straight to the 


table near the Crib. When he was near 


the altar rail, he heard Mi. Ramos 
speak. 

“This boy is making a bigger sacrifice 
than any of you here tonight,” Mr. 


Ramos’ voice was powerful and clear 
and it was like the voice of the Ameri- 
can commander when he spoke to the 
people of Santo Nino during the libera- 
tion. “He’s giving to the Holy Infant, 
our beloved patron, his most beloved 
possession—the dog.” 

“It’s a sacrilege upon the house of the 
Lord,” Dona 


toward where 


Victorina said, walking 
Mr. Ramos stood. “And 
you, Mr. Ramos, being a teacher, should 
know better than 


phemous act.” 


to defend this blas- 

“I’m defending it because it’s right,” 
Mr. Ramos “When Christ said 
He was the Good Shepherd and that He 
was ready to lay down His life for His 
flock, wasn’t He indicating also that He 
loved animals very much and that the 
lowly animals have as much a part in 
His heart as all His other creatures? 
Padre Silva, am I not correct in saying 
that Jesus, Our Lord, is the Good Shep- 
herd?” 


said. 


“Yes, but ”" Padre Silva’s voice 
was unsure. He did not know what to 
say. “Yes, but that that’s different. 


Donia Victorina is right. She's . 

By this time, Lazaro had come to the 
table and had placed the dog on it and 
the table sagged a little. Bayani was 
peaceful and unperturbed by the argu- 
ments as he sat among the brooches, 
the necklaces, and the beautiful flowers, 
and one of the earrings fell to the 








church floor and he wagged his tail. 

Seeing Bayani on the table already, 
Mr. Ramos said, “Anything placed on 
the table belongs to the Lord. Only He 
shall give His decision.” 

When Mr. Ramos left the church, the 
people followed him and Dona Victorina 
knew that nothing could be done any- 
more. Padre Silva was now sure that Sul- 
picio was getting on in years, for he 
had not seen the dog when he came in. 

Later, at Lazaro could 
He thought of the other nights 
when Bayani slept near him and he 
missed the dog’s breathing and the occa- 


home, not 


sleep. 


sional sound of his yawn. Around three 
o'clock in the morning, Lazaro thought 
that he heard Bayani bark. He felt very 
lonely, so he jumped out of his mat 
and went to the church. He saw Bayani 
calmly the Crib and he 
looked like a lamb among the papier- 


sitting near 
mache animals. Bayani hardly moved, 


except when some moths hovered 
around the big candle and he followed 
it with his gaze. As Lazaro walked along 
the left aisle, he heard some voices from 
the He hid behind a 
thinking it might be Sulpicio or Padre 
Silva. 

But 


the 


sacristy. post, 


in the light of the candle and 
star the 
saw the two men coming ort of the sa- 


electric above manger, he 
cristy and they had a bundle with them 
and one ol stuck 
Padre Silva 
being dragged out of the sacristy by the 
two other The 
Lazaro, 
so he ran out of the church cautiously 
and woke up Mr. Ramos, who in turn 
ran to the police at Dona Victorina’s 
house, and also he woke up Basilio. 
When Mr. Ramos and his men arrived 
in church, they saw the men putting the 
gilts inside their sack. Padre Silva was 
tied and gagged and Sulpicio was kneel- 
ing behind him as if he could not walk. 
Bayani was barking furiously inside the 
church, so the man did not hear the 
villagers approaching, until they were 
very near. 


the silver candelabra 


out of the bundle. He saw 


men and he was tied. 


mens’ faces seemed familiar to 


Ihe bandits tried te run, but 
Bayani, who kept running in circles and 
barking furiously, for one of them was 
trying to catch him, bit the leg of the 
man with the sack. The man limped 


from the bite and shouted. 
From the sacristy, two more men 
came out with another big sack. Mr. 


Ramos recognized one of them as Pan- 
There was that scar on his left 
cheek. The villagers rushed toward the 
altar and Pancho fired his gun at them, 
but Bayani bit him on the leg and the 
bullets hit the ceiling. Pancho screamed 
as Bayani bit him again and his pants 
were now torn. As he was going to shoot 
the dog, the volunteer guards pounced 
upon him and his gun fell to the floor. 


cho. 





The policemen battled with the other 
bandits, and Bayani was like a mad dog 
barking and barking, and when Lazaro 
came back to the with Marta, 
he heard a shot was the 
bandit who stole their wood the previ- 


church 
and it from 
ous morning. 

The shot hit Bayani and he fell with 
his last breath the 
that covered the 


on blue velvet rug 
ground on which the 
manger stood. Lazaro ran and cried in 
front of the manger and forgot all about 
the battle, which was going on still but 
which was now diminishing in violence. 

The shots awakened the whole village 
and soon the church was filled with curi- 
ous people and they saw Pancho, cap- 
tured by the guards. 


rived, 


Dona Victorina ar- 
and 
over the dog that 


too, and she found Lazaro 
Marta still weeping 
was now dead. 
Dona Victorina tried to console them 
with soothing words and all the 


people gathered around them. But the 


many 


twins were full of sorrow and they could 
not hear the kind words. So, Dona Vic- 
torina asked everyone to pray with her. 
It was a prayer of thanksgiving to the 
Holy Infant because bandits were 
captured and they would not have to 
fear again. Sulpicio rang the bell, toll- 
ing for Bayani. | Padre Silva 
the first morning Mass of Christmas and 
the 
more. 


the 


ate! said 


people stayed and prayed some 

On Three Kings’ Day, everyone was 
eager to know which gift was kept in 
the church for 
Marta 


clothes 


the Infant Jesus. Lazaro 


and came to church in 
Dona Victorina 
were now living with her. 
Padre Silva talked the Good 
Shepherd during his sermon. After the 


Mass, the people walked toward the 


new 


with for they 


about 
manger to see the worthy gift. And there 


they saw, singled from all the brooches 
and necklaces that were presented to the 


Crib on Christmas Eve, Bayani’s olive- 
drab collar that years ago Marta made 
from an old Army belt. It was the best 
gift of them all. 

Lazaro and Marta smiled the most 
wonderful smile of their lives, when 


they heard Padre Silva talking aloud to 
the people. 

“When I mentioned Him as the Good 
Shepherd in my sermon the 
priest said solemnly but proudly, “I 
saw the Christ Child smile again. And 
believe it o1 Padre Silva turned 
his eyes carefully to where Dona Victor- 
ina with my 
that the Christ looked at the dog collar 
in front of His Crib—and winked!” 

Dona Victorina smiled and came up 
to Padre Silva. With Lazaro and Marta 
beside her, she said aloud for all to hear, 
“I believe you, Padre Silva. I think I 
saw Him wink, too.” 


today,” 


not,” 


stood, “I saw own eyes 
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The Pope’s Storerooms 


DURING THE FIRST world war, Archbishop Pacelli him- 
self, then Nuncio to Munich, often took food—from the 
rations of the nunciature, from supplies sent by the Vatican, 
from personal collections made by him in other parts of Ger- 
many—to the little children of the city. The warring ele- 
ments had forgotten these innocents; they were busy with 
more important matters. Not so the Nuncio, who loved 
children. One night, when his rationed household had only 
each a bowl of rice for dinner, he, hearing a woman at the 
door begging food for her children, took her his bowlful. 
It was all he had to give that night. He gave it. 

In the second world war and in the years since, Pope 
Pius XII could not go himself to take food to hungry chil- 
dren. Yet the need was, if anything, even greater. 

His heart could help with the prayers, however; he could 
help with money and goods given him. Already he had 
set aside, in the Vatican basement, two rooms devoted to 
special cases of need. Today there are seventeen rooms used 
for that purpose. The help he needed and asked for came. 
His bowl of rice still goes to the hungry. 

Recently I visited a warehouse in New York City, a great, 
sprawling building, difficult to find but more difficult to 
forget when you have seen what goes on there. The exact 
address is Haswell Street and Eastchester Road, Bronx 61, 
and it is run under the auspices of the Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. Here are collected the masses of cloth- 
ing sent for refugees and the needy everywhere. But 
there is one special corner where every box has on it the 
same label: Magazzini del Papa. There are big, wooden 
boxes—also donated—and in them, repacked from count- 
less smaller boxes from all over the country, are the cloth- 
ing needs of the Holy Father for children everywhere. 
Catholic Relief Services will send free of transport any- 
thing that is to be sent to the Papal Staterooms. There 
is only one stipulation: everything must be new. Used 
clothing is gladly received, but this special service for the 
Holy Father must consist of new garments only. 

\ll these boxes are sent to a man who loves children, 
whose plea during the war—“The children are hungry and 
there is no one to break bread for them’’—still echoes 
through lands torn or ruled by hate and discord, where 
children are often forgotten because the more important 
issues must be settled first. But the Holy Father does not 
forget. And if you saw, as I did, the great parcels labeled 
Magazzini del Papa, you would know that the Catholic 
women in America have not neglected his plea. 


Love for Children 


MOST NEEDED FOR these boxes are shoes for girls and 
boys, clothing for boys, first communion outfits for both 
boys and girls, and layettes. I saw a great box full of shin- 
ing new shoes, of all sizes. I saw a box filled with new First 
Communion outfits for girls, made according to the specifi- 
cations of a pattern by McCall’s—white dresses, veils, even 
the little white bags which all little girls in Europe carry on 
that day. I saw one box just that day received, the result, I 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


was told of a shower held in honor of the Christ Child, 
These articles come from women, all of them, who give 
money and time and effort to this—and above all give love. 

Some organizations work so quietly that not until some- 
thing brings them to prominence is one aware of their im- 
pact. This work began in a small way. Today it is huge. 
Nine million women are connected in some way with the 
work of Catholic Relief Services. All the groups are affiliates 
of the N.C.C.W. and are known as the Foreign Relief Com- 
mittee; under them are smaller groups in various dioceses, 
deaneries, and parishes, as well as members of national or- 
ganizations such as the Catholic Daughters of America. Be- 
tween them and the Holy Father runs a direct line. They 
do for him today what he can no longer do—help person- 
ally the children who need his help. 

The Child whose birthday comes this month had love 
around Him. He was sheltered, even if poorly, from the cold. 
He was wrapped, we are told, in swaddling clothes. 

Little children in countries left desolate have today often 
lost the personal love of parents, dead in the war or of 
hunger or perhaps still prisoners. Some have not even the 
mean shelter the Child had. For some the first clothing is 
rags—or, as in one account, a little paper carton for cradle, 
newspapers for wrappings. 

It takes money to provide these things, but first of all it 
takes love. The bow] of rice in Munich is still a symbol of a 
man in an alien land who cared about one thing in that 
hour: to take hunger from a child. Is there, in all our thun- 
derings on war, our plans for peace, and our fretting about 
what to give for Christmas, anything more important than 
this: to bring warmth to a child, to take fear from his heart? 


Love for the Child 


THE POPE HAS his storerooms in the Vatican, devoted to 
distribute help to any place where it is needed, with no dis- 
crimination whatever. Here in our country he has the de- 
voted women who send him new clothing for the children. 
There is little doubt that with the communion dresses and 
the layettes are packed prayers, sent by the mothers of the 
fortunate children of America to the often motherless and 
homeless children of East Berlin and Hong Kong and Korea 
and any land where the conquerors allow access to the gifts. 
When the clothing reaches the Pope’s storerooms it does not 
stay long. The lists of places where the contents are needed 
is already waiting. 

I wish for all American children the love and safety they 
have always known. I wish the best of holidays for the 
Catholic women of America whose loving service has helped 
the Holy Father. “Christ’s birthday—and mine,” said little 
crippled Carol in the long-ago story, Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
It could be a motto for us all, for in a sense it is the birth- 
day of all of us. The greatest gift anyone ever gave came 
from the little stable which is Home to us all. For He was 
Himself the gift—a new and wonderful present. Shall we 
not, then, in His name send to His representative on earth 
gifts of new shoes and dresses and layettes to clothe the 
children foy whom Pius XII pleads, and so lighten a little 
the burden of his love? 
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PHOTOS BY GABRIEL 


Those 
mysterious 
marriage 
courts 


by DAN HERR 


When a Catholic “divorces” his wife and remarries, 
people start talking about the marriage courts of 


the Church. This article tells how the courts work 


and separates fact from confusing rumor. 


WITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION of determining when to stand, 
kneel, or sit at High Mass, there is probably no greater source of con 
fusion among American Catholics than the ecclesiastical marriage 
courts. The confusion is most likely to become a real problem when a 
“good Catholic,” sometimes the man in the next block and sometimes 
a celebrity whose case is a nation-wide sensation, “divorces” his wife 
and perhaps even remarries—all with the approval of the Church. 

Actually, the facts about the marriage courts of the Church are fai 
from sensational. A knowledge of them is needed to dispel the prev- 
alent misinformation too often resulting from gossip, innuendo, and 
falsehood. 

Outstanding in the nation are the marriage courts of the Chicago 
Archdiocese. Because Chicago is the largest Archdiocese in the coun- 
try and one of the largest in the world, the number of cases processed 
is exceptional. The fact that the Chicago marriage courts are so 
esteemed, however, arises not from size, but from the very special 
interest taken in the courts by Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, and from the zeal of Monsignor Edward M. Burke, 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese, who as diocesan officialis (one who acts 
for the bishop in all juridical matters) has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of these courts by Cardinal Stritch. 

More than 100 priests (twelve full-time, the rest part-time) process, 
argue, and pass on the many hundreds of cases that come before the 
Chicago courts annually. By phone, by mail, and in person, men and 
women of every race and color, Catholic and non-Catholic, seek 
from these courts the solution for their own particular problem. Each 
one is a human tragedy representing disillusion and despair, broken 
hearts and broken homes. Some come to the marriage courts to péeti- 





Above—Msgr. Edward M. Burke, who directs Chicago’s marriage courts. Below—Marriage court meets to hear a plea 
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tion for a separation or, perhaps, to seek 
permission to obtain a “civil divorce;” 
others, who have deprived themselves of 
the sacraments by attempting marriage 
outside the Church, are anxious to re- 
turn to the fold; still others are in doubt 
about the validity of their marriage. 

Typical is the case of Larry and Jean, 
which, of course, are not their real 
names. Larry was a young, very success- 
ful, advertising executive married to 
Jean, a ballet dancer who had given up 
her career for marriage. Larry's job 
demanded night work; out-of-town cus- 
tomers representing important accounts 
had to be entertained. This meant sev- 
eral nights a week away from Jean and 
the two children. Larry was aware that 
the demands of his job presented a dan- 
ger to his marriage, but he believed the 
job was essential in order to maintain 
the standard of living which he and 
Jean desired. 

Jean not only resented the long eve- 
nings alone but, because of her own ex- 
periences in the theater, became sus- 
picious of Larry’s extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Despite Larry’s efforts to reassure 
her, his pleading of his love for her and 
the family, she became neurotically jeal- 
ous. When he did have a free evening 
she insisted that he take her out and 
entertain her as he did his clients. She 
sought solace in drink and soon became 


an alcoholic. Inevitably other men came 


into her life. 


Larry tried everything— 
even offering to seek another job—with- 
cut success. In desperation, he asked 
Monsignor Burke for help and_ peti- 
tioned for permission to separate. For 
the sake of his children, he was permit- 
ted to sue for civil divorce”’ so that 
he could obtain custody of them. Al- 
though still validly married, they live 
apart, Larry trying desperately to make 
up to his children for his previous fail- 
ures, while Jean has been permanently 
committed to a mental institution. 

Not typical was the case of a dis- 


traught wife who visited the courts to 


report that, a few days after their mar- 
riage, her husband had been arrested 
for a murder committed many years be- 
fore and had been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Was she to suffer the rest 
of her life because of his crime? The 
answer, regretfully, was yes, because in- 
vestigation showed that the marriage 
had been valid and that subsequent de- 
velopments in no way affected its valid- 
ity. 

The marriage courts of the Chicago 
Archdiocese consist of three distinct 
courts: the Separation Court which, as 
its title implies, has jurisdiction over 
petitions for the right of husbands and 
wives to live apart; the Nullity Court 
which rules on the validity of marriages; 


and the Roman Court which processes 
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cases that can be decided only by the 
authorities in Rome. 

Except in a case where one of the 
marriage partners has incontestable evi- 
dence that the other is guilty of adultery 
(and the injured party is neither guilty 
of adultery himself nor has he condoned 
the sin of his spouse), a Catholic may 
not separate from the marriage partner 
without permission of the bishop. This 
permission, in the Chicago Archdiocese, 
is obtained through the Separation 
Court. All dioceses have not established 
1 Separation Court; many use a less 
formal procedure. 

By far the majority of marriage cases 
are handled by the Separation Court; in 
comparison, Cases questioning the valid 
ity of a marriage are far less numerous 


and cases involving the Roman Counf 


still rarer. Unfortunately, the number oj 
Catholics whose marriages have seem. 
ingly failed are sufficient to keep the staff 
of this large Separation Court busy. 

A husband or wife who seeks permis 
sion from the Chicago Separation Cour 
to live apart is first interviewed by a 
priest to determine whether a_ hearing 
is justified. If any evidence is uncoy. 
ered that would question the validity of 
the marriage itself, the case is imine 
diately transferred to the Nullity Court 
Throughout the interview and the hear 
ing, every attempt is made to_ bring 
about a reconciliation, and these efforts 
are successful in about one-third of the 
cases—a remarkable achievement con. 
sidering that a case seldom reaches the 
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The petitioner is sworn before the Separation Court. 
Other courts are the Nullity Court, which decides questions of validity, 
and the Roman Court, which hears cases that will go to Rome 
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Court unless seemingly the point of no 
return has been passed. 

Throughout Monsignor Burke’s work- 
ing day and often far into the night, he 
is busy with the problems of the mar- 
riage courts in addition to carrying a 
heavy burden as the Chancellor of the 
Archdiocese. He is constantly being in- 
terrupted with calls concerning individ- 
ual cases, yet he is one of the few admin- 
istrators left in Chicago who can_ be 
reached by telephone directly, without 
fighting through an obstacle course of 
secretaries. 

Petitions for separation may allege 
physical cruelty, danger to 
soul, refusal to raise the chil- 
Catholics, or any number of 
threats to marriage happiness. 


mental o1 
body or 
dren as 
similar 





One priest-judge is selected to hear the 
case. Both parties are summoned to the 
hearing. The procedure is informal but 
dignified and may be completed in one 
hearing; or, in more complex cases, a 
series of hearings may be necessary. The 
decision, which is ordinarily rendered 
immediately, may deny the petition and 
direct the parties to live together again 
as husband and wife, may grant a trial 
separation with another hearing at a 
later date, or many allow a permanent 
separation. The decision may be accom- 
panied by conditions requiring one or 
both parties to seek psychiatric help or 
medical or financial guidance. 

In some cases permission may be given 
the injured party to sue in the civil 
courts for separate maintenance and, 
more rarely because of the possibility of 
public scandal, to sue for a “civil di- 
vorce.”” Such permission is granted re- 
luctantly; only when no other recourse 
is available to the injured party and 
where the party would be subject to 
grave damage, usually financial or in- 
volving the custody of the children. 

Depending on their complexity, cases 
involving doubts about the validity of 
a marriage are assigned to one of three 
divisions of the Nullity Court in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the petition: 
Defect of Form, Documentary, or Tri- 
bunal. 

The case of Tom and Joan is an ex- 
ample of trials under the jurisdiction of 
the Nullity Court. Unlike most cases, 
more than three-fourths of which are 
initiated by the wife, Tom originated 
the action. He now regretted having 
obtained a “civil divorce” without per- 
mission and devoutly desired to return 
to the sacraments. His intention was 
only to obtain forgiveness for disobeying 
the laws of the Church, but the priest 
who interviewed him realized that his 
case should be presented to the Nullity 
Court. 

Tom’s marriage to Joan, a non-Cath- 
olic, had broken up when she told him 
that she had decided before they were 
married she would divorce him if their 
marriage did not work out to her satis- 
faction. Furthermore, she had no inten- 
tion of raising their child a Catholic as 
she had promised. 

A careful investigation substantiated 
Tom’s claim and, at the trial, friends 
of the couple and even Joan herself ad- 
mitted that she had made public state- 
ments proving that she did not believe 
in the permanency of the marriage bond. 
The decision, upheld by the Court of 
Appeals, was that the marriage was null 
and void and that free to 
marry. 

It must be remembered that marriage, 


Tom was 


which is a sacrament when both parties 
are baptized, is always a contract, and 


DAN HERR, president of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation and columnist-reviewer for The Critic, 
has published articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other leading publications. 





that the Church has the power to legis- 
late what impediments (such as want of 
age, impotence, bond of prior marriage, 
a close blood or spiritual relationship, 
among others) would make a marriage 
invalid and elements 
present for a valid marriage. ‘The 
Church insists that the marriage of a 


which must be 


Catholic be performed before a duly au- 
thorized priest and two witnesses, that 
the consent be freely given—without 
pressure, fear, ignorance 01 mental re- 
striction—and that this consent include 
on the part of both, fidelity (a union of 
one to the other excluding all others) , 
indissolubility (till death do them part) , 
and the right to the true marital act. 
When the validity of a marriage is in 
question, a preliminary hearing is held 
to ascertain if the case has merit. If a 
trial is indicated, a date is set and the 
witnesses appear. In 
former days, the summons was posted on 
the chancery 
method is still 
methods are used. 


summoned _ to 
door and, although this 
modern 
The defendant 


allowed, more 
and 
witnesses may be informed to appear by 
mail, through their parish, or, if all else 
fails, by two advertisements in the dio- 
cesan newspaper. Where distance makes 
the presence of a witness impossible, 
the questions to be asked are sent to the 


nearest chancery office. 


HE type of trial procedure depe nds 
bE - the case. A simple, almost self- 
evident case, an marriage 
outside the Church by a Catholic being 


a good example, is considered a Defect 


attempted 


of Form and only one judge and one 
decision is required, The Documentary 
procedure is limited to cases where the 
facts are a matter of record and beyond 
dispute (a previous marriage or a “mar- 
riage” 
ple) . 
one decision is required but, in addition, 
a Defender of the Bond whose sole pur- 
pose is to defend the validity of the 
marriage bond must act. He has the 
authority to appeal the decision. 

under the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal Court ordinarily involve ques- 
tion of consent. A formal trial of the 
Tribunal Court requires three to five 
judges, a Defender of the Bond, a Proc- 
urator Advocate 
tiff) and, if 
Justice, a special representative of the 


between first cousins, for exam- 


Here again, only one judge and 


Cases 


(to act for the plain- 
necessary, the Promoter of 


Bishop who has the power to intervene 
whenever he believes the common good 


of society is endangered. In cases heard 
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by the Tribunal Court two favorable 
verdicts are required. 

The trial begins with a reading of the 
petition or “libellus” in which is stated 
the reasons why the petitioner believes 
that his marriage is invalid and is fol- 
lowed by an exact statement of the 
\s the witnesses, who 
called, the 
Judge asks each the questions 


point in question 
are sworn to secrecy, aré 
Chiet 
which have been prepared in advance 
by the Defender of the Bond as well as 
the questions considered pertinent by 
the judges. When all the evidence has 
been obtained, the record is made avail- 
able to both the plaintiff and the de 
fendant who agree that it is accurate and 
complete. The record is studied by the 
Advocate who appends to it his most 
cogent reasons for declaring the mar- 
Next, the Defender 
of the Bond analyzes the record, answers 


riage null and void 
the arguments of the Advocate, and 
offers his own positive reasons for up- 
holding the validity of the marriage. 
Finally, the complete record (which 
ordinarily runs from 100 to 150 pages) 
given to each judge who participated. 
After a month of individual considera- 
tion, the judges meet, each one reading 
\ dis- 
formal verdict 


his verdict and the reasons for it. 
cussion follows and _ the 
is reached by majority vote. Every phase 
of the trial is scrupulously exhaustive 
and the process is never hurried. 

If the verdict is negative (that is, 
declaring the marriage is valid), the 


verdict is 


plaintiff may appeal; if the 


Defender of the Bond 


affirmative, the 


must appeal within ten days to the 
court of Appeals, which for Chicago is 
the Springfield, Illinois, diocesan man 
riage court. Chicago serves as the Ap 
peals Court for many other dioceses. 

\ decision by the Court of Appeals in 
Pribunal 
However, if the 


agreement with that of the 
Court closes the case. 
Court of Appeals reverses the decision, 
the plaintiff may appeal to the Sacred 
Rota in Rome whose decision is final. 
During 1956 the Rota received 976 ap 
plications, of which it considered 259. 
\ decree of nullity was issued in 128 
marriages and 128 were declared valid 
and the petition denied. In three cases, 
1 special formula for 
found. 


separation was 


Contrary to rumor, the fees for peti- 
tioning in the marriage courts are in 
credibly small. In the Separation Court 
absolutely no fee is allowed. In_ the 
Nullity Courts the fee for cases requir 
ing one judge is $10; for a formal trial 
the fee is only $25, which includes $15 
for the Chicago court and $10 for the 
Court of Appeals. \ppeal to the Rota 
is naturally more costly due to the fee 
of the civil lawyer and the cost of print- 
ing the record but, as is the case in the 
Chicago courts, the entire fee is waived 
if it presents a hardship. In two-fifths 
of the cases heard by the Rota last year 
the fee was waived. 

Marriage cases may also arise where 


the marriage bond is admittedly valid, 


but a dissolution of the bond is re- 
quested. Included in this classification 


are: the Pauline privilege; a non-con- 





Wherever possible, the courts attempt to bring about reconciliations. 
According to Msgr. Burke, it is successful in one-third of the casés 


summated marriage where one of th 
parties enters a_ religious order of 
solemn vows; the Petrine privilege; and 
non-consummated marriage. 

The Pauline privilege is widely knowp 
but frequently misunderstood. Cases ip 
voking it are handled by the diocesag 
marriage courts. A valid marriage bond 
between two non-baptized persons may 
be dissolved if one of the parties is com 
verted to the Church and the other party 
refuses to live in harmony with him fori 
that reason or to allow him to practice 
his faith without interference. With thé 
approval of the Court, the convert re 
Guests his spouse by letter cither to join 
him in the Church or to live with hig 
in peace. If the non baptized party re 
fuses or does not acknowledge the letter 
within ten days, the marriage is dig 
solved under the terms set forth by St 
Paul. 

The Chicago Marriage Courts, Mon 
signor Burke points out, are the work 
of a dedicated group of priests “whose 
unflagging devotion and zeal is a daily 
inspiration to me and to all those who 
know the work of the courts. To them 
must go the credit for what has been ae 
complished.” And he is quick to mem 
tion the contribution to the courts and 
to the cause of marriage in the Arch 
diocese by Monsignor George C. Casey, 
Vicar General. 


FTER more than twenty years in the 
| \ peor of marriage courts, Monsignor 
Burke is in an unparalleled position to 
know why marriages fail. He has de- 
voted himself not only to perfecting the 
juridical procedures for handling 
broken marriages, but he has continued 
through the 


to emphasize marriage 


courts, through other agencies of the 


diocese, and through personal efforts 
the necessity for a positive contribution. 
“Our 
points out “is to reunite 


establish homes, and preserve the mat 


object, wherever possible he 


couples, re- 


riage.” 

Chicago has rightly become associated 
with the success of the Cana Movement 
and the Christian Family Movement, 
both of which from the beginning were 
encouraged by Cardinal Stritch and 
Monsignor Burke. Through the 


lishment of an annual series of talks to 


estab- 


high school students by diocesan priests, 
the training of priest counsellors in C0- 
operation with Loyola University, the 
ever-widening development of Cana and 
Pre-Cana Talks for engaged couple s and 
married couples, and talks to lawyers to 
obtain then co-operation \MIonsignor 
Burke has been working intensely to im- 
prove conditions which help bring about 
the tragic cases for the marriage courts 


which he supervises. His influenct ind 
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The New Plays 


aad STUART, a new adaptation of Friedrich Schiller’s 
| 


rama about two spirited women of history, is a theatrical 


gin in almost every. sense Although Mary Queen ol 
cots, and the first Elizabeth never did meet, theatrical li 
ense brings them face to face in this flamboyantly staged 


Kvai Le 
Klizabeth, 


ustorical legend. In the commanding persons ol 


Gallienne, as the domineering, ruthless, lonely 


Worth as the 
principal figures come 


ind Lrene scorntul, determined 


Mary, the 
Under 


COUTALCOUS, 


alive in fiery flourishes. 


Ivrone Guthrie's tascinating direction, the clash 


t these becomes a remarkable, 


shrewdly 


two regal personalities 


designed, stage piece. It has all the sweep and 


ower of the classic theater, soaring to the heights on occa 


Bion, yet never losing touch with reality. [It is particularly 


mmpressive in those scenes covering Mary's unshakable devo 





bion to her Faith. Mary Stuart is the classical theater 
it its peak. 

Mntegration problems in New York City, resulting trom 
the influx of Puerto Ricans, have been blended with the 


ige-old Romeo and Juliet theme to provide the basis for 
THE WEST SIDE STORY, a strident, often tasteless musical 
Nn which ballet, 


iolent warlare 


the accent is on unusual effects, and 


stage 


movement. Gang between the native born 


ind the newcomers sets the frantic pace of the show, with 


he romance provided through the ill-fated love of a Puerto 
the 


Atle sympathy is aroused for any of the characters clue 


Rican girl and leader of the rival “American” 


vane 
gang. 


STAGE and 


Eva Le Gallienne and Douglas Campbell in a scene from “Mary Stuart” 
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to the contusions of the plot, and the profusion of ittel 
talk and obscenity is often in incredibly bad taste Not 
does the attempt to characterize poli ind social workers 
as bullies and fools, respectively, sit too we [his is as real 
istically brutal, violent, and sordid as a session with a slum 
area gang. Only in the choreography ol Jerome Robbins 


does it achieve any claim to superiority 


There is so much 


to enjoy in the cun tization of 
UNDER MILK WOOD, the Dvlan Thomas poem, that 
it may seem like carping to ask why should) be pre 


sented in this form at all. Obviously vrical beauty 
of his lines are not enhanced by the stag ind, despite 
the splendid cast, this study of a Welsh community on a 
spring day is less effective than a straight iding. 

The return of William Saroyan with THE CAVE DWELL- 
ERS, a magnificently acted, tenderly wri study of hope 
and despair, love and pride. Undisciplined though he may 
be, Saroyan is one of the few playwrights who can capturé 
the shadings and arouse the sympathies when dealing 
with the ragged edges of humanity. His answers are not 
always based on sound philosophy, his mystical approaches 
can be confused, but there is no denying that the ebb and 
flow of his lines have beauty and the core of his play has 
heart This time his protagonists are an ex-clown, an 
ex-actress, an ex-boxer, and a few other derelicts, living 
in an abandoned theater on New York’s East Side The 
wreckers are coming ever closer to their haven, but they 
live their unrealistic moments, sharing pennies, memories, 
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and hopes. Eugenie Leontovich, Barry Jones, and Wayne 
Morris interpret the principal roles in superb _ style, 
veering away from the threat of banality, avoiding the 
maudlin, and preserving the Saroyan spirit throughout. 
The Cave Dwellers is extraordinary and a genuine treat for 
the discerning adult playgoer. 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER by John Osborne, one of Eng- 
land’s well-publicized “angry young men” is vitriolic, violent, 
and malevolent. It is cry of despair, of frustration, of bitter- 
ness, with more than its share of immature self-dramatization. 
In one scene the principal character’s wife says of him: “Don't 
take his suffering away. He’d have nothing left.” That seems 
to apply as well to the playwright, a man of talent and an 
expert ranter in the bargain. A master of invective, an 
enemy of “conventions,” Osborne is so busy being bitter 
that he has lost sight of reason and the temperate approach. 
His characters, beset by the problems of life in a cheerless 
England, often become caricatures, and their endless groans 
and rebellions become merely boring. 


Nancy Walker, gauche, brassy, and grotesque, makes a valiant 
effort in COPPER AND BRASS, a standard-style musical com- 
edy in which she prowls and clowns as a highly improbable 
lady cop. Racketeers and crooks don’t faze her, but the 
banality of the book, score, and the ballets have her reeling 
by first act curtain time. Her stock grimaces, stares, and 
snarls are wasted hilarities this time. 


Pat O’Brien’s return to Broadway was a dismal and de- 
servedly short-lived affair. After twenty-five years in Holly- 
wood, O’Brien mistakenly selected MISS LONELYHEARTS, 
a savage study in disintegration, for his comeback vehicle. 
Despite his expert portrayal of a hard-boiled city editor, the 
play succumbed to its own negative attitudes, poor writing, 
and a forbidding, nihilistic outlook. 


NATURE'S WAY, by Herman Wouk, should receive some 
recognition as the most distasteful offering in recent mem- 
ory. Vulgar, immoral, and generally unattractive in theme 
and development, it is a completely shabby show. 


The Blackfriars’ Guild inaugurated it’s sixteenth New York 
season most auspiciously with TRUCE OF THE BEAR, a 
realistic and forthright drama about the abortive Hungarian 
revolt. Written by Pat Wilmot, the play is set in a Budapest 
street during the 1956 uprising, as a group of valiant street 
fighters pit their puny strength against the might of Soviet 
tanks. In addition to its timeliness, this has the benefit 
of realistic staging, authentic material, and good _per- 
formances. It is a play well worth supporting and one 
which Broadway might seriously consider. 


When a “liberal” college professor discovers that he has 
been duped by a former student who is a Communist, should 
he publicly admit his error? Playwright Molly Kazan says 
“no” in THE EGGHEAD, in which Karl Malden plays a 
stubborn pedant who has invited a former student to address 
one of his classes. All evidence, including two FBI agents, 
point to the fact that the former student, now an active 
unionist, is a Communist and determined propagandist. 
The prof refuses to believe until the Red finally boasts 
of his work and sneers at his former teacher for being a 
“sentimental liberal.” Though she has written quite can- 
didly about a modern problem of the campus, Mrs. Kazan 
leaves her thesis in mid-air. She is confused, and the 
audience joins her. Does she intend that the Communist 
worker should go unchallenged publicly? Or that the pro- 


Ko 


JS 


fessor, who rants and declaims with irritating vigor whi 
supporting the Red, should have no responsibility to adn 
his bombastic errors in public? That seems to be her decisio, 
and it is a disturbing note in an otherwise engrossing pre 
entation. 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET is a diverting farce, eva 
though theme and treatment often suggest operetta rathe 
than comedy. It’s author-star, Peter Ustinov, is a man \ 
considerable talent in both capacities and brings spark 
and some excellent whimsical touches to a fable in whid 
both American and Russian foibles are cleverly satirized 
The setting is a modern-day mythical kingdom, “the smal 
est capital in Europe,” where the daughter of the America 
ambassador and the Soviet minister’s son play at Romeo ay 
Juliet. Brisk, lightweight, but amusing all the way. 


Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: (On Tour) The Happiest Mi 
lionaire 
FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Bells are Ringing 
Happy Hunting; Mary Stuari 
The Egghead; Romanoff an 
Juliet; Copper and Brass; 
Visit to a Small Planet; Th 
Most Happy Fella; The Iris 
Players; The Cave Dwellers 


(On Tour) No Time for Se 
geants; The Matchmaker; Th 
Diary of Anne Frank; The R 
luctant Debutante 


PARTLY 


Under Milk Wood; Monique; 
OBJECTIONABLE: 





Knock at the Door; Simp) 
Heavenly 


(On Tour) Separate Tables 
Purple Dust; Inherit the Wind; 
The Apple Cart 


COMPLETELY Long Day’s Journey into Night 
OBJECTIONABLE: The Iceman Cometh; Aunti 
Mame; Tunnel of Love; Three 

Penny Opera; Nature’s Wa 

New Girl in Town; West Side 

Story; Look Back in Anger 

Jamaica; Rumple; Square Roo 

of Wonderful 


(On Tour) Waltz of the Torer 
dors; Fanny; Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof; Middle of the Night 


Reviews in Brief 


Insofar as it goes, TIME LIMIT is an excellent examine 
tion of the reasons why some GI’s succumbed to Communist 
pressures and tortures during the Korean War. Based on 
the moderately successful Broadway play, it combines mysten 
drama with the absorbing question of collaboration. In stark 
and compelling flashback scenes, one man’s frightening de 
cision is unfolded. He is faced with the alternative of aiding 
Red propagandists or sacrificing the lives of sixteen men 
Grim, adult fare, this poses problems and sets up_ issues 
it does not attempt to solve or explain. Within its sel 
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imposed limits it is strong drama, well-acted by Richard 
Widmark, Richard Basehart, June Lockhart, Carl Benton 
Reid, and others. (United Artists) 


Those adults who are not sagebrush-shy after too many 
encounters with the TV variety will find FORTY GUNS 
a fascinating and fast-moving Western. As opposed to the 
channel-style horse opera, this has style, a solid plot, and 
fine acting, in addition to the standard ingredients. Barbara 
Stanwyck, Barry Sullivan, Dean Jagger, John Ericson, and 
Gene Barry set a smart acting pace that matches the mood 
and dramatic pitch of the entire production. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


THE INVISIBLE BOY is science-fiction yarning, satirized 
to the hilt. At first glance it is merely incredible, but, as 
the tale spins on, the humorous aspects of the script move 
into place and the result is both engrossing and highly 
amusing. The principal figure is the young son of a sci- 
entist who has invented a perfect electronic brain, one so 
advanced that it speaks. The boy and a robot become pawns 
of the “brain” and carry out some fantastic antics, climaxed 
by a chilling sequence in which the lad is held hostage by 
the machine. Richard Eyer is fine as the boy, and the 
machine is impressive, a stationary Sputnik with 
(M-G-M) 


ideas. 


RAINTREE COUNTY, an expurgated version of the Lock- 
ridge novel, is an eminently satisfying movie in epic pro- 
portions. Reminiscent of the pictorial lavishness of Gone 
With the Wind, this is an engrossing account of emotional 
conflicts set against backgrounds of the abolition movement, 
the secession, and the Civil War. 
couple who meet and marry 


It is the story of a young 
in the threatening shadows 
of war and on opposite sides of the slavery issue. Though 
the film is interesting and well acted, there are obvious 
flaws in its dramatic construction, and it is overlong, notice- 
ably so because the story does not match the visual scope 
of the production. Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Eva Marie Saint, Moorehead, Walter Abel, Tom 
Drake, and scores of others offer convincing characterizations 


Montgomery 
Agnes 


in this outsize and generally absorbing drama for the adult 
audience (M-G-M) 


ZERO HOUR is a tense study of danger in the clouds, an 
unusual story of airborne terror with pilot and passengers 
of an airliner stricken by food poisoning. 
this 
considerably 


Excitingly paced, 
Arthur Hailey teleplay benefits 
Dana 
Hirsh, and 
destination it 
carry 


movie version of an 
from the convincing 
Andrews, Linda Darnell, Sterling 


Geoffrey ‘Toone. 


performances ol 
Hayden, Elroy 
As the plane flies to its 
becomes apparent that the pilot 


a replacement is sought among 


is too ill to 
the passengers. 
pense has been carefully developed by 
Hall Bartlett in 
every member of the family. 


on, and 
The 
producer-director 
nerve-twisting 
(Paramount) 


SUS- 


what is a adventure for 


Although there are some striking scenic effects in the latest 
adaptation of THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, 
Victor Hugo's classic does not prove outstanding in other 
departments. ‘The familiar story of the deformed Quasi- 
modo’s love for the gypsy girl, Esmeralda, comes through 
in rather wooden style due to the ineffectual performances 
of Anthony Quinn and Gina Lollobrigida. 
the 


Those who recall 
starring Lon 
Chaney and Charles Laughton will be more critical than 
adults who are viewing it for the first time. 


two previous motion-picture versions 


In any event, 


it has moments of strong dramatic interest, even though the 
over-all effect is less than exciting. 


(Allied Artists) 








Peter Ustinov, author and 
“Romanoff and Juliet,”’ new 


star of 
comedy 





Montgomery Clift and Eva Marie Saint in the lavish screen 
presentation of the Lockridge novel, “Raintree County” 





Dana Andrews takes over the controls of a 


plane in trouble in the tense “Zero Hour” 
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RED SMITH: 4 baseball manager once said of golf: “Any ga 


where a man fifty years old can beat a man twenty-five aint no game 
Notwithstanding this dictum, there are two old-timers who, if they ha 
not elevated golf to the level of a game, have at least reduced it 


a theory that if the peoples of the world could vent their rage upon 


Snead i 
kichi J 


little white ball, they wouldn’t have any bile left to start world wa 





OLA 


THIS WAS IN TOKYO, of all unlikely a man _ twenty-five ain’t no game.” “I ain't never been in New York.” | thou; 
places, and because Sam Snead and Be that as it may, Snead and Demaret He was playing in the North-South — 4 5 
Jimmy Demaret were present, the talk have managed to make it a game, each tournament in Pinehurst, N. C., during > Cur 
was about golf, more or less. Sam Snead in his own way. Sam is a practicing the Presidential election of 1948 when | men 
and Jimmy Demaret play golf, more or _ hill-billy from West Virginia who has _ the first scattered returns came in from da! 
less. They were in Tokyo competing for p!ayed his role as a Shoeless Joe for some Republican stronghold in Maine | S@\ 
the International Trophy, which is an — twenty-odd profitable years. How much cr Vermont. “Dewey is leading,” some- is th 
individual prize, and the Canada Cup, of the drawling bumpkin character is body announced, and Sam _ perked to T'we 
a two-man team affair, promoted an- truth and how much is assumed for its attention. Swill 
nually by the International Golf Asso-  cntertainment value, no man _ except “What'd he go out in?” he asked. hand 
ciation in the hope that if the peoples of | Snead can say, and he won't. ing, 
the world can vent their rage upon a Years ago he accepted an invitation to 3efore competition started in Tokyo ) “'44 
little white ball they won't have any visit Nassau and play a round with the there was dinner with some Japanese odd 
bile left to start wars. Duke of Windsor, whose trousers were hosts in one of the capital's finest geisha pare 

Chances are you couldn't find two less — still warm from the throne of England — restaurants. <A_ half-dozen geishas_ in has 
likely individuals in any game to team and the dominions across the sea. exquisitely tailored kimonos made like eave 
up as partners and friends than Jimmy “Hey, Granny,” he inquired of Grant- Oriental Rockettes, doing a pretty, dis- "aia 
Demaret and Sam Snead. In the first land Rice, “what do I call this guy?” creetly swaying dance to the accom- wn 
place, their ages total ninety-two years, “Gosh,” Granny said, scratching his paniment of a samisen, which is a three- — 
and where outside of a chess tournament head, “I dunno. Your Highness, I stringed guitar with a body of catskin. 4 
could you find a two-man team of that — guess.” Not to be outdone, Snead and Demaret | ~ 
vintage able to make a showing in big “How high is he?” Sam said. got up from the cushions where they'd o 
league competition? Sam was playing in Los Angeles the been squatting tailor-fashion at the low, node 

When Burt Shotton was manager of first time he hit the headlines. Fred lacquered table and launched into bar- eee 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, he delivered a Corcoran, then tournament manager ber shop harmony, Jimmy carrying the sens 
dictum with respect to golf, a pastime of the Professional Golfers Association, melody and Sam _ contributing reedy -. 
which many of his underlings seemed showed him a photograph of himself in _ tenor riffs. hool 
to enjoy. “Any game,” he declared, the New York Times. ; The audience was enchanted, geishas "p 
“where a man fifty years old can beat “How'd they do that?” Sam asked. and guests alike, and a fellow listening 
54 
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Snead in Tokyo: Sam congratulates Japanese Tora- 
kichi Nakamura after Japanese won Canada Cup 





thought, ““They complement each other 
as smoothly here as they do on the 
course, and where could you find two 
men who resemble each other less?” 
Sam bucolic air like a 
straw between his teeth, where Jimmy 
is the urbane and polished cosmopolite. 
Twenty-odd years ago, Demaret came 
swinging up out of 


carries his 


Fexas, boyishly 
handsome, resplendently attired, laugh- 
ing, singing, flogging those long drives 
straight down the fairway. For twenty- 
odd years he has been the life of every 
party and in all that time his gay wit 
has never been blunted, his laughter 
never stilled. 

Now, just sitting around in Tokyo's 
Kasumigaseki Country Club, Jimmy was 
telling of a round with his pal, Bob 
Hope. 

“How long is this hole, son?” Hope 
asked the caddy on the first tee. He 
nodded soberly when the boy replied, 
wound up and hit a monstrous slice out 
of bounds. 

“How many yards here?” he asked on 
the second tee. This time his 
hooked wildly into the woods. 

“All right,” the comedian said wear- 


drive 





UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 





Demaret: 20 years ago, the cosmo- 
polite came swinging up from Tex. 






Hope: Not how long, 
suh, but how wide is it 





GAM EB 


ily on the third. “What's the distance 
this time?” 

“Mr. Hope, suh,” the boy said, “you 
don’t wanta know how long is the hole. 
You wants to know how wide it is.” 

There was another time when Hope 
and Demaret had a match at a club di- 
rectly across a road from a girls’ school. 
Spotting the television and movie star, 
the teen-agers mobbed him, squealing 
for autographs, trying to swipe hat, 
clubs, anything for a souvenir. 

“Help!” Hope panted. “Who's the 
pro at this club, anyhow—Clyde Beatty?” 

The way it goes, somebody tells a 
story and that recalls another, and the 
yarns spin out everlastingly. Somebody 
remembered Mike Souchak’s argument 
with his caddy during the Azalea open 
at Wilmington, N. C. The _ thickset 
Souchak, a mighty hitter, called for his 
three-iron for a long approach. The 
caddy recommended a number 
wood. 

“I'll take the iron,” Mike said. 

“T still think it calls for a wood,” the 
caddy insisted, but he handed over the 
iron as ordered. Souchak holed out. 

“How about that?” he demanded with 


four 


a shrill cry of triumph. 
“You'd a better 
wood,” the caddy said. 


done with a four 

Something similar happened to Bobby 
Jones at East Lake in Atlanta. He was 
playing a sociable round with a duffer 
couldn’t hit the 
Bobby could throw it. 

“What do you play here?” 


who ball as far as 
the friend 
asked on a short par four. 

“I can usually reach the green with 
a nine-iron from here,”’ Bobby said, sur- 
veying the approach. “If the wind is 
against me, I might use an eight.” 

The dufte number 
three wood and lashed into the ball for 


unsheathed his 


his best shot of the round. It landed on 
the fringe of the green, took two hops, 
slowed, and dribbled into the cup for 
an eagle. 

“A nine-iron, eh?’, he said to the 
greatest golfer of his day. “Ever make a 
two on this hole?” 

“Tell you the truth,” 
don’t believe | 

“Maybe,” 
was a blend of complacence and fatherly 


Bobby 
ever did.” 


said, “I 
the dub said, and his tone 


tolerance, “maybe you've been using the 
wrong club.” 
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Above—Dr. James A. Reyniers, di- 


rector of Lobund, poses for a pte- 
ture in his laboratory. Right— 
Working throug! long rubber 
glo es attached to a germ-free tank, 
r Dr. Reyniers works with mice used 
in cancer research. Gloves must be 
. used delicately; one puncture and 
. two years’ work would be ruined. 


THE 
SEARCH 
FOR 
GERM-FREE 
LIFE 


The Sign’s People of the Month 








To Dr. James A. Reyniers, director of Notre Dame University’s Lobuy 
Institute, belongs a distinction that must rank as one of the top scientj 





breakthroughs of the last quarter century: he was the first to develop th 






conditions for raising animal life in a sterile, germ-free environment 






What makes this achievement important is that it gave biologists a p 
search tool enabling them to study the effects of single contaminants 9 






animal life under isolated laboratory conditions never before available 
Working with germ-free rats, mice, guinea pigs, chickens, and even dog 
reared in sterile tanks that range in size up to that of an average room 





Dr. Reyniers and his associates have to date done pioneering work j 
such fields as dental caries, parisitology, and cancer; and the limits gd 





germ-free research are far from being reached. Equally important is the 
example that Lobund has set for scientific research at other Catholic in 
stitutions. Lobund has proved Catholics can lead in scientific research 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES Low# 
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When God made Jo Buhassin, say her friends at St. Louis University, 
He threw the pattern away. What they mean is that Jo is one of a kind 
—a telephone operator, business woman, house mother. and world 

ON almanac rolled into one quiet woman who is a living example of the 
meaning of Christian service. Handicapped since childhood by a 
A crippling bout with polio, Jo came to the university ten years ago to 

become chief telephone operator. In the years since, she has been much 


UNIVERSITY more: personal secretary to over 100 Jesuits. each with a separate eall 


code and different telephone habits; spiritual expediter for countless St. 





} 
Louis Catholics who call for information on fasting regulations and con- 
PULSE fession schedules at the university church; and answer woman for hun- 
| dreds of people inside the university and out who need a fast answer 
to settle anything from a bet to an argument, or both. To Jo Buhassin, 
there is nothing complicated about the way she has taken an anonymous 
job and built it into a personal institution, which is tribute enough to 
| her fundamental humility. But one thing is clear: if they ever start col- 
? 


lecting nominations for the title of Miss St. Louis U., Jo Buhassin’s name 


will very likely head the list. 
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eREViews 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH 
By Karl Adam. 


Pantheon. 


364 pages. 


S600 


The mysterv of 
Christ will 

fascinate mankind. 
Christ's question to 
His Apostles. “Whom 
do vou sav that I am?” 
will 
the 
among 


Jesus 
always 


always challenge 
minds 
The 


always be 


greatest 





men 


Karl Adam 


for Him or against Him. But, confronted 


world. will 


with the majesty of His Person, no in- 

telligent man can be neutral. 
“In the life,” 

\dam, the renowned theologian of the 


evening of his Karl 


iibingen School, makes a critical sur 


vev of what men have said about Christ 


in their human attempis to explain 
Him. He examines the declarations of 
the Fathers and medieval scholastics as 
well as modern Catholic theologians 


He analvzes the roots of modern. errors 


found in the great Christological here 
He retutes 


rationalisti« 


sies of the first six centuries. 


the distortions of modern 


schools which have so often infected 


Protestant seminaries and pulpits. 
In his previous books, such as Christ, 
Our Brother and The Spirit of Catholi 


cism, he had shown himself an author 
of keen psychological penetration, im 
mersed in the mystery of life. In this 


recent work, fruit of vears of lecturing at 
the Catholic School, | 


emerges as a un 


Libingen c 
thinker 


metaphysical 


capable ol 


usually sharp analysis 
With such human resources, and always 
Faith Christ 


and the Apostles and continued through 


relying on the taught by 


the living Church, he brings forth a sub 


lime and understandable portrait of 
Christ. 

Latin terminology, passing through 
the German of Father Adam into the 
English of Joyce Crick, is not always as 
clear as a scholastic would wish. Yet 
the translation is very readable. Theolo- 


gians will argue with the author on some 
positions he adopts on the metaphysics 
of the Incarnation, as well as some of 
the limitations he places on Christ’s hu 
man but the 
cepth and intensity of the author's faith 
in Jesus Christ, true God and true Man 


In seeking to render the mystery of 
God-man 


nature, no one can doubt 


the 


more understandable to hu- 


man reason, Karl Adam never loses sight 


58 


of the teaching of the Church. One feels, 
as he reads, that the writer has written 
his pages in a spirit of profound adora 


tion before Jesus Christ. A valuable 
book for priests and for students ol 
philosophy, theology, and Scripture. 


GERARD 


THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK 


By F. J. Sheed. 443 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $7.50 


ROONEY, C.P. 


I was going to sav that 


this new reading as- 


Frank 


Sheed’s was as rich and 


semblage ol 


meaty as a plum pud- 


ding: but a Christmas 


fruit cake would come 


closer in comparison, 





with its delights of 

nuts and raisins, cit- F+ J- Sheed 
ron, brandy, and spice. For Dr. Sheed 
has mixed the literary equivalents of 
all these ingredients in a great book- 


bowl with a skilled and generous nand. 


Father O'Flynn, it is as 
if he were saving why leave gaiety all to 


To paraphrase 


the laitv:; cannot theologians be light- 
hearted. too 

Of course any reader, and mav thes 
be many. would turn at once to the 


complete text of “The Viaduct Murder” 
by Monsignor Ronald 


Knox. the richest 
ol Jack Horner plums. But there will 
be stops and interruptions betore he 
that 
lovely story by Paul Horgan. James Ste 
“Nora 


Fahy’s “Little Mary Cassidy: happy s¢ 


reaches detective-story delight: a 


phen’s Criona.” and Francis 
lections from Chesterton, Lucile Haslev, 
Robert Alfred Noves. 


Gilson. Sugar and spice and everything 


Farren., Eticnne 


nice, 
\nd il 
Monsignor 


the reader wants to withhold 


Knox's who-dun-it fon 
ing at one sitting, the third section ol 
this excellent book. “Of Childhood and 
Unrelated 


Coventry 


savor- 


Topics,” has such plums as 


“The 


foys” and equally whimsical revisitation 


Patmore’s exquisite 
ol the Jabberwocky of Jean: Charlot, es- 
savs on their childhoods by Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller. Alfred Noyes, and Monsig- 
nor Knox, convent y Eileen 
The list of writers reads 


on days by 
Gormanston. 


like the catalogue of ships in Homer: 


Shakespeare and Swinburne; Maisie 
Ward, T. S. Eliot. Leo Trese, Siste1 
Mary Jean Dorcy, Sister Mary Ada, 
Hilaire Belloc, and J. B. Morton—and 


n unsung “anonymous” with a fascinat- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


ing limerick about a voung man named 
MacSweeney. Dr. Sheed modestly says, 
“Nobody will like everything in it, no. 
That 


usually so true of anthologies, bears lit 


body except me.” statement, 
tle witness here. 


DORAN HURLEY, 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 


By James Gould Cozzens. 
Harcourt, 


570 pages, 


Brace. $5.00 


The secret of the ac- 
claim accorded. By 
Love Possessed is that 


it provides unexpected 
for the 
battered confidence of 
the the En- 
lightenment: to the 
white, 


reinforcement 


heirs ol 





middle-aged, 


Jj. G. Cozzens 


upper-class, unbeliev- 


ing Protestanty who are here portrayed 
as still 


exercising an overlordship in 


towns like Brocton. 


These people find an unwarranted 
lucidity and encouragement in Cozzens’ 
message. He has skillfully woven with 
words a kind of tragic nobility around 
their lives: but their lives remain as he 
portrays them. pretty sordid even by 


The senior warden 
of the Episcopalian vestry is an atheist; a 


their own standards. 


nice girl Commits suicide: sons turn out 
lustful. 
adulterous episode; and the very pillar 


very badly: our hero has had a 
ol integrity in the community has been 
secretly juggling trust accounts for years. 


All 


within 


these things need pondering 
the Rationalist which has 


anathematized the Christian explanation 


creed 


ol original sin, or any sin, along with 
its cure of redemptive grace. “You shall 
the truth. the truth. shall 
make you sick.” is Cozzens’ paraphrase 
to describe the plight of the Man of Rea- 
son. Nevertheless, Cozzens does attempt 
the human 
conduct from the path of Reason. 
First one must explain away good- 
notably that of self-sacrifice. The 
nice girl has given her youth to her 


know and 


to “explain” deviations of 


iss 


brother's rearing. Cozzens explains her 


self-abnegation thus: she must 


have surprised her parents at an inti 


once 


mate then have chosen 


the 


moment: 
burden of 


must 
her brother's care as a 
convenient escape from marriage. Quite 
simply, Cozzens has to probe the body's 
activities for explanations of moral con- 


duct because he rules out the existence 
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handsomely bound 


persons, 





stories it has inspired. 





YOU 


M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
A penetrating look at you, not as others see you, not as 
you see yourself; but as you are, as God sees you. 
cover what it means to be a member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body as presented 
by Father Raymond gives man the reason to live and the 
It brings home the realization that every 


Body. The doctrine of the Mystical 


reason to die. 
individual is a precious part of Christ. 


A NEW LOOK AT 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Sister M. Gratia, $.$.C., and Norbert Hildebrand 


Filled with 47 sparkling color and numerous 
black-and-white photos, this book shows decorated 
Christmas trees and native costumes from 27 
different lands. Easy to follow, illustrated instruc- 
tions on how to make over 100 unusual and deco- 
rative ornaments from inexpensive materials are 
included. $4.95 


GOD’S WORLD AND YOU 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


Fascinating and absorbing book about the wonder- 
ful world above, below, around, and inside of 
you. Excellent for pleasant and informative 
reading. Recommended for anyone on your Christ- 
mas list. $3.95 


<—.| COMMON 


SENSE 
, Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A series of down to earth 
At Your Bookstore 
212 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











essays with clear application to 
modern thinking and living, 
designed for a few moments 
reading combined with medi- 
tation. For priests, religious, 
and laymen. $2.75 





# 





\4958 CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL 


Edited by Eugene P. Willging 


Here is an entirely new annual publication, 
in a durable board 
binding, and lavishly illustrated in color. 
One section of the Annual highlights the 
places and events which have 
contributed to our rich Catholic heritage; 
the other emphasizes the feast of Christ- 
mas: its true meaning and customs and 
$3.95 
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$4.50 





GOD LIVES IN US 
G. M. A. Jansen, O.P. 


Brings to laymen a clear and simple explanation 
of the nature of sanctifying grace. It further 
analyzes the psychological aspects of the effects 
of grace and its influence on character and 
personality. $3.00 


52 FRIDAYS — Meatless 
Menus and Recipes 
Ethel M. Keating 


A collection of over 60 complete 
menus that solve the problem of 
Friday cooking: contains recipes for 
family dinners, special occasion din- 
ners, and Friday party luncheons. 


$3.95 


MY SUNDAY READING 


Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 


Line for line explanations of the familiar Sunday 
Epistles and Gospels are given with practical 
applications to everyday life. An excellent source 
of sermon material for priests and a valuable 
addition to the layman’s library. $5.00 


A CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


This book presents the basic problems of human 
life and shows how a correct philosophy can 
help meet and rise above them. $4.25 
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THE NEW 
GUEST-ROOM BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


This fine fat book contains 448 pages of 
entertainment: short stories, articles, and 
poems by a wonderful collection of authors 
including Paul Horgan, Father Leo Trese, 
Belloc, A. P. Herbert, Lucile Hasley, Dom 
Hubert van Zeller, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy. 
In the middle of the book is Msgr. Ronald 


Knox’s best full length detective story, 
The Viaduct Murder. IIlustrations and 
jacket by Arno. $7.50 


Soeur Angele and the 
BELL-RINGER’S NIECE 


by Henri Catalan 


“The best religious detective since Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown at last finds a book 
worthy of her gives a fine satiric pic 
ture of a town avid to prove itself a new 
Lourdes.’’—Anthony Boucher in The New 
York Times Book Review. $2.50 


WE SING WHILE THERE’S 
VOICE LEFT 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.5S.B. 


“The whole tone of the book is one of 
hope not all problems can be solved 
but nonetheless there is reason enough in 
our religion to keep us singing!’’—-Sister 
Mary Catherine, O.S.U. in The Catholic 
Home Journal. $2.50 


THE WINDOW IN THE 
WALL 


Reflections on the Blessed Sacrament 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“Highly recommended as a book of medi- 
tations and as a well-spring of rich 
thoughts concerning the Eucharist. Each 
chapter is extraordinarily well done 
Father Conell Dowd, C.P. in The Critic. 
$2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For a Christmas catalog and a catalog of books 
for Catholic children, send a card to Theresa Mac- 
Gill. She will send you the Christmas number of 
the Trumpet, too, if you ask her. The address is 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


60 








viewers from coast 


of a spiritual soul. Hence this book is 
full of indecencies; long, detailed, and 
exact descriptions of things by then 
nature private, presented tor the sake ol 
explanation rather than titillation. 
Then there is the problem ot the 
atheist vestryman, paying diligent frock- 
coated lip service to “fables” and 
“myths.” Here the answer is “decorum.” 


\ man ought to conform to the norms 


| of religion so as not to rock the estab- 


lished order of western 
The sleight of hand 


society. 

with the trust 
{ he icide, the | and 
funds, the suicide, the lust, and various 
other lapses are explained by Cozzens in 
terms of his characters’ possession by 


Mostly 
these 


loves of various. sorts. untor- 


tunate, all involuntary, love- 
Reason 


it. The case tor this thesis is hopelessly 
contused 


seizures war against to destroy 


and not advanced with any 


The author can make 
thinks it all 


“emotional,” something not only 


ereat confidence. 
nothing of love because he 
to be 
antirational, 
So there it is, on the 


below reason but 
whole, an un- 
worthy book, but lauded by secular re- 
to coast. 


CAROL ROBINSON, 


CHRISTMAS AT 
MOUNT VERNON 
By Helen Topping Miller, 58 pages. 
Longmans, 
Mrs. Miller has 
fore—not 


Gree LP 


formula be- 
This 
is reported not to cavil but to praise. 
Practice makes 


latest 


this 
three 


used 


once but times. 


pertect and certainly 


this venture is splendidly suc- 


cessful in what it sets out to do. 


The reader is invited to share the 


hospitality of Mount Vernon with 
George and Martha Washington on 
that Christmas in 1783, after the end 
ol hostilities but before George was 


to be induced to accept the presidency. 
i bit. warmly 
mawkish. It is 


It is a gay human but 


never 


also suthciently 


honest not to ignore Martha’s jeaious 


pangs about Sally Fairfax and Caty, 
the lovely wife of General Nathaniel 
Greene. Yet it is skilled enough to 


preserve a picture of mutual devotion 
and tende1 
Martha. 


clude 


love between George and 


(And it is tidy enough to in- 
homely 


such details as George's 


difhculties 


teeth and his 


efforts to evoke 


with his false 


clumsy but enthusiastic 
music from a flute. 
With deft strokes—through 


of conversation at the 


snatches 
board— 
Mrs. Miller also manages to convey the 
uneasy 


festive 


disunited views 
that agitated the colonies. With equal 
economy, she 


lovalties and 


successtully suggests the 
integrity and prudence of Washington, 
whose genius was to provide the catalyst 


for unifying the States 


uncertain into 


a cohesive nation. 


Surely this is the slender volume to 


'vertisers appreciate your patronage 





ST. BERNADETTE =: 
ST. IGNATIUS 
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DECK THE HALLS 


With Regnery books and you 
will use your decorations 
the whole year round 





A 
DIARY of MEDITATIONS| 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Edited by 
Dom Cuthbert Smith, O.S.B. 


ed 


A marvelous book to give or 
receive at anytime, 
for any occasion. 


$4.75 


PICTORIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By 

Leonard von Matt 
with 

associate authors 









“A perfect blending of photo: 
graphs and text . 
—St. Louis Globe Democra! 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS 
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At all bookstores 


HENRY REGNERY 
DP. COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Henn Daniel Reps 


eAn Inv1tation 
from the World 
of Good Books 


We most cordially invite you to join with 
the thousands of other Catholics through- 
out the country who know and love good 
reading and who comprise the membership 
of a truly distinctive Book Club for Cath- 
olics. 

As a member of the Thomas More Book 
Club, you’ll be in touch (via a reliable big 
monthly newsletter) with the best of both 
contemporary and classic Catholic litera- 
ture. Giving you books with high literary 
standards and Catholic principles is the 
trade-mark of this distinguished Club. And, 
you will receive a discount of from 25% to 
40% on every book you purchase. 


If you want to buy books of permanent 
value, the sort that deserve a place on your 
bookshelf; books by authors like Belloe and 
Chesterton, Knox and Guardini, Evelyn 
Waugh, Paul Horgan, Daniel-Rops, Thomas 
Merton and others of comparable stature; 
if you like a varied reading diet: fiction, 
non-fiction, biography, history, spiritual 
reading and lives of the saints; and, if you 
buy as many as four books a year at the 
substantial Club discount—then the Thomas 
More Book Club is for you. 


Join today, you'll be proud of your mem- 
bership in this really different book club 
for Catholics. 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member of the The M 
and send me my welcome letter and first newslk 
stand that my only obligation is to purchase f 
at the special discount during each twelve 
I wish to remain a member. There is 1 I 

books to return if I el 








All of them converts... 
All of them 


GIANTS 


OF THE 


LV bj ; 


5, 


vanier 





by Father John A. O’Brien 


Six towering figures from Cath- 

olic history live anew in these 
vivid profiles — St. Paul, St. 
Cardinal 
G. K. Chesterton and two influen- 


Augustine, 


tial Americans, Orestes Brownson | 





Newman, | 


and Isaac Hecker. In lively popu- | 


lar style Father O’Brien captures 
the struggles and triumphs, the 
thought and significance of these 
great men. A Hanover House 


book. Order your copy today. 


$3.75 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


CEE 5 el 
62 





be boxed, labeled “Do not open until 
Christmas,” and Golden Age 
relatives or to young nieces or nephews 
with calm assurance that it will earn a 
full meed of gratitude. 
LAFAYETTE 


sent to 


L. MARCHAND. 


BY GRACE OF LOVE 


By Anne Fremantle. 


184 pages. 





Macmillan. $3.50 


\nne Fremantle’s tale 
of two very young and 


starcrossed lovers is 


poignant, witty. and, 
since it charts the 
course of souls as well 


as minds and hearts, it 
Mrs. 
writes with 


is much more. 





Fremantle 


. Anne Fremantle 
and brevity. 


brilliance 
In a comparatively short book she com- 
presses twenty tumultuous years, a large 
and varied cast of characters, and a wide 
veographical sweep; trom Scottish castle 
to the Spanish Civil War, from Oxford 
all in 184 
novelists, in three 
times as much ink. would have told us 


to a Glasgow parish house, 


lively pages. Lesser 
lar less about the romance between Piers 
Hungertord and Clare Tremaine. 

Mrs. Fremantle’s minor characters are 
She evokes a 
that the 
of World War Il have made into mem- 
(The i 
not tor 
And she 


enchanting 


vivid and entertaining. 


time, place. and society rigors 


ories. society, if diverting, yet is 
egalitarians or Anglophobes.) 
has created Clare Tremaine, a 


most and heroine. 


piteous 
By Grace of Love is a book of Oppo- 
relish passages ol 
purple piety will take exception to the 
illicit 
Perhaps this may limit the au- 


sites. Readers who 


scarlet ones about love, and vice 
versa, 
dience of a vital, stimulating novel 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE SACRED HEART IN THE 
LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


By Margare f 
Sheed ¢ 


Welliams, 
i ard. 


248 page 7 


3 5 
NOL, 


Devotion to the human Heart of Jesus 
is devotion to the threefold love of the 
Word. This threefold 
with which Our Lord enriches our lives, 
the the 
Word of God: the infused, supernatural 
charity of the Christ who was 
with the 


Incarnate love, 


embraces: uncreated love of 
“anointed 

His 

sensible, affective 

love of the Man Jesus who could weep 

at the and feel real 

human grief at the kiss of a traitor. Con- | 
sequently, devotion to the Sacred Heart 
is inseparable trom the theology of the 
Incarnation. 


oil of gladness above all 
fellow men:” and the 


erave ol Lazarus 


book, Mother Wil- 
liams, with painstaking scholarship and 


In this beautiful 


an obvious grace of vocation, traces the 
cevelopment of the devotion from the 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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THE Hour-By-Hour ACCOUNT 
OF THE MOST DRAMATIC Day IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


By JIM BISHOP 


This is the way ‘it was from 6 
P.M. on the eve of the Passover, 
30 A.D., until 4 P.M. on the day 
that would afterward be called 
Good Friday. 


“A dramatic and realistic nar- 
rative of the last hours in the 
life of Christ ... As the author 
tells it, it assumes the stark 
reality of events taking place 
before one’s very eyes.” 
—FATHER RALPH GORMAN, C.P., 
The Sign 


“A superb achievement, and an 
especially timely one.”—FATHER 
JAMES KELLER, founder of The 
Christophers 

“Provocative and deeply rever- 
ent. A stimulant to intelligent 
faith.’—APRIL OURSLER ARM- 


STRONG, co-author of The Great- 
est Faith Ever Known 


At all bookstores + $3.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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testimony of John, the Beloved, to the 
“Haurietis Aquas” of Pope Pius XII. 
She brings to her work a shrewd insight 
into the theological implications of pa- 
tristic Commentary on accommodated 
scriptural texts; she recaptures for us the 
flaming devotion of the medieval mys- 
tics Which was fed on imagery sometimes 
joo rich for our prosaic minds; she mar- 
shals testimony from travelers’ tales and 
anchor holds and the love-songs of poets, 
to re-create the mood of those days when 
Christendom was merry with its abiding 
awareness of the Lord’s love for sinners. 
St. Margaret Mary is seen as a kind of 
spiritual lens making divergent rays of 
light focus on one inescapable truth 
which must set the world on fire: “Be- 
hold the Heart that has so loved men.” 

\ll the saints had to be lovers of the 
cross. This book well illustrates the wis- 
dom of Pius XII’s words: “No one ever 
fittingly loves Christ hanging on the 
cross except him to whom the mystical 


secrets of His Sacred Heart have been | 


unfolded.” 


AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. | 


VATICAN JOURNAL 
By Anne O’Hare McCormick. 


238 pages. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00 
For nearly thirty years, 
Mrs. McCormick, a de- 
vout Catholic as well 
asa distinguished jour- 
nalist, was the Roman 
correspondent for the 





New York Times. ee 
Mention of her Cath- OE. 
olicism is important; “Anne O'Hare 
for while it never was McCormick 


allowed to color her dispatches in an 
undue way, it gave her a deeper under- 
standing of the Vatican in terms of the 
Universal Church as well as in the light 
of a temporal power. 

Here have been collected a series of 
Mrs. McCormick's editorial-page  col- 
umns ranging from July, 1921 to April, 
1954. They are of unequal value and 
interest as a commentary on that period 
in Vatican and Roman affairs. Too 
many of them are episodic, for all the 
brilliance and clarity of their writing. 
Had they been collected by Mrs. McCor- 
mick, herself, unquestionably — they 


would have been expanded, with deeper | 


and broader interpretation of the mate- 
rial and greater descriptive detail. The 


two most fascinating of the journalistic | 
essays are those on the Rota and on that | 


presently too obscure, saintly Pontiff, 
Pope Benedict XV. 

The book as a whole, in its treatment 
of Vatican affairs, valuably preserves the 


discerning commentary of an exception- 


ally trained observer on an important 


portion of history in our time. The 
Easter and Christmas columnar essays, 








You'll Want To Own 
KEY TO THE 
PSALMS 


Mary Perkins Ryan 
In keeping with the growing interest in the 
Psalms, FIDES presents this outstanding com- 
mentary by the well-known author and transla- 
tor. With excellent discussion questions. 


A FIDES Paperback 
ONE IN CHRIST 
Illtud Evans, O.P. 
Today’s vital message—through the liturgy to 


Christ—is stressed in this thought-provoking 
book about the life of the Church and our part 


in this life. 


at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 





$3.50 


95¢ 


CHICAGO 19 











The latest in the series of 
books based on Bishop 
Sheen’s intriguing 
television talks 
LIFE IS 
WORTH 
LIVING 


FIFTH SERIES 


By Fulton J. Sheen 








Bishop Sheen’s newest book is as 
full of wisdom and irresistible 
good humor as its four predeces- 
sors. Whether you begin with 
“Fig Leaves and Fashions”, 
“How to Psychoanalyze Your- 
self’, “The Best Town in Which 
to Be Broke’’, or “Does a Busi- 
ness Career Harden a Woman?” 
you'll find every chapter con- 
tains a wealth of practical guid- 
ance and inspiration. Illustrated 
by Dik Browne. 

Now at your bookstore, $3.95 





A McGRAW-HILL BOOK 



















TEN COMMANDMENTS BOOK MARK 
The gift that will be a real blessing. A precious book- 
mark made of ten shining gold-finished medalions, each 


carefully engraved with one of the Ten Commandments. 
What reader hasn't wished for a permanent book mark 
. and certainly this is the most inspired of them all! 


Beautifully made, and gift boxed. $1.00 
» j rite for Free Giftime Catalog 


Please remit 10¢ postage. W 
E. Gresh, 1501 Roosevelt Ave., C-8 Carteret, N. J. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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ACCOMPANY 


CARDINAL 


SPELLMAN 


11,000 MILE 
PILGRIMAGE CRUISE 


Observe the first Centenary 
of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous in Lourdes. 
Aboard the Greek Line’s 
beautiful T.S.S. Olympia. 
Visit: La Pallice, Santurce, 
Vigo... Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Palermo, Crete, 
Athens, Malta... Naples, 
Genoa, Cannes. 

Leaving New York, 

September 8, 1958, 
Make your reservations now! 

See your Travel Agent 


or contact: G REEK LI N F 


10 Bridge Street, New York 1, N. Y., of 


AMerICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








Architect, 
adventurer, churchman, 
gold-field missionary 

all these were roles _ 
played by the 
man who 
became 


The Life of Fra Jerome Hawes 
By PETER F. ANSON 


The life story of a modern 
solitary that vividly chron- 
icles his unconventional 
career in the world of art 
and letters, in the church, as 
missionary in the Australian 
bush, and the culmination 
of his odyssey in a remote 
Bahamian outpost. Illus- 
trated with drawings and 
photographs. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
New York 8 
Now at your bookstore, $4.75 























“People 60 to 80 
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COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and age to: 

Old American Ins. Co. 


1 West 9th, Dept. L1236M 
Kansas City, Missouri 





There is no obligation—and 
no one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 


although rich in faith and lovely in the 


writing, belie the title. It is odd that 
they are included in this particular book. 
DORAN HURLEY. 


DREAMERS OF THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


By Stewart H. Holbrook. 
Doubleday. 


369 pages. 

$5.75 
The bold words of the Founding Fath- 
ers, setting forth the rights of all men to 
life, liberty. and the pursuit of happi- 
may well have shaken the world, 
We 
through 
the blood of our fighters in the Revolu- 
tion, and later through the sweat and 
countless horde 


ness, 
but after all. thev were only words. 
turned 


them into deeds only 


tears ol a of minor 
prophets. assorted dreamers, visionaries, 
and just plain reformers. 

This is the story of these later groups, 
told in this tenth volume of the Main- 
siream of It is a -book 
which may proudly take its place beside 
the other fine books in this enterprise. 

We 


euides such 


fmerica Series. 


meet, in these mistaken 


as John Humphrey Noyes 


pages, 





and his experiment in communal living | 


at Oneida: off-beat characters like Svl- 
vester Graham, who campaigned against 
“adulterated bread” but wound up hav- 
ing a cracker carrv his name to _poster- 
Carrie Nation, whose 


effect on a bar-room resembled that of 


itv; amazons like 


a nuclear explosion: and true crusaders 


like lenatius Donnelly and Henry 
George. who fought for decency in a 
dog-eat-dog economy. Too, the earls 


beginnings of our work with the blind. 


the mute, the insane. and the impris- 


And, finally 


we are treated to as concise a capsule 


ened are here documented. 


historv of the labor movement in Amer- 
ica as mav be found anywhere. Briel as 
it is, it is all here: the blood and the 


which marked the 
The 


field of tremendous scope. Necessarily. 


struggle. 
work covers, it mav be noted, a 


it is skeletonized, incomplete. It is. how- 


history the tradition, 









! 


FOR THE 
FIRST TIME! 


A simple, complete 
explanation of the Mass 
on record ! 





33Y3 rpm. 
long playing 
$495 
(unbreaka ble] 


Now, you and your family can really know the 
Mass... enjuy full participation in The Holy 
Sacrifice. “This Is The Mass,”’ produced 
professionally under guidance of the Carmelite 
Fathers, is a step-by-step commentary on an 
actual Sunday Mass. You will understand it 
all—ritual. vestments . . . movements! 








GS) 


Dn 


Ideal Christmas Gift—This new, exclu- 


sive record is perfect for everyone on your 
Christmas list—family, friends, converts, in- 


; | quirers. Order in time for Christmas. Send 
shame, the meanness and the nobility, 


evel in great at | 
| its most controversial level. You will 
| appreciate, too, the extensive biblio- 
| graphy and handy index. 

| VICTOR J. NEWTON, 
| 

| 


| THEIR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS 


By Philip Friedman, 


Crown. 


| Mother Maria Paris was no longer 

a young woman when the Nazis over- 
France. she readily 
herself cause of 
in 


224 page c. 
ol 
but 


whelmed 


listed in the 


those greatest jeopardy—the Jews. 
She, who had withdrawn. from the world, 
became an exalted partisan in this 
fight. She worked with a group olf 
Greek Orthodox priests and with the 
Catholic Underground headed by the 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





$3.00 | 


en- | 
aiding | 


cash, check or money order today to: 


THE CARMELITE FATHERS GUILD 


55 DEMAREST AVENUE + ENGLEWOOD, N. 4 





Presenting the ALL New Fabulous 
Portable Electrically Operated 


EE: REED 
: ORGAN 


Complete Price 


3 $89.50 


Federal Tax Included 


In N. Y¥. C. add 3% 
sales tax including 
free Matching bench 








and Self-teaching in- 
i Structional guide 


Ideal for Every American home, Churches, Chapels 
reception halls, funeral parlors, camps, clubrooms 
hotels, resorts, music schools, caterers, singers, en 
tertainers, and all students of music 
Description—-1L10 volts C only, has full thre 
octa range. Comes in Spectrolite Gray, Ivory o 
Mahogany finish. Wood cabinet 22" high, 12” deep 
2 Shipping weight 5 


i Ibs. Shipping charges 


Save space and money, buy direct 
Satisfaction quarentesd or your money back 
No Salesmen. Send check or money order to Dept. S 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS OF AMERICA 
50? Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MU 7-0890 
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THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 


Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 photographs by Wil- 
liam H. Lathrop. By a unique combination of text and lifelike 
photographs, this book follows the steps of a young man on 
his way to the priesthood. $3.95 











PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 


By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Full-length authoritative study of a frontier 
missionary of the Sacred Heart. Particularly interesting for all who want 


to study the close relationship between early American history and 


Catholic developments. $8.00 
GOD’S BANDIT—The Story of Don 
Orione 


By Douglas Hyde. The fascinating story of 
the great Luigi Orione, virile founder of the 
Sons of Divine Providence, father of the 
poor, beloved of the mighty. $3.50 


ASK AND LEARN 


By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent ques- 
tions and answers dealing with religious 
and moral issues. The treatment is fresh, in- 
vigorating and helpful, as well as practical. 


$3.50 





THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER 


By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. Widely recommended to all, this book 
has been hailed as one of the finest works on modern spirituality that 
have appeared in the last fifteen years. Cloth $3.00 paper $1.50 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 


By Ludwig Esch, S.J. translated by W. T. Swain. A handbook covering all 
phases of the character development and spirituality of young people, 
by an author with wide experience in the service of youth. $4.50 





CHRIST'S CHURCH—Dogmatic Theology, Volume II 


By Msgr. G. Van Noort. The second volume of the ‘Dogmatic 
Theology” series translated and adapted by William R. Murphy, 
S.S. and John J. Castelot, S.S., gives a full treatment about the 
Church from both the apologetic and dogmatic standpoints. 


$7.00 











TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 


By Sidney Z. Ehler. Rapid survey of crucial relationships between throne 
and altar through the years. Dr. Ehler witl be remembered as co-author 
of the earlier work, Church and State Through the Centuries. $1.95 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. Autobiographical sketches by rep- 
resentative Catholic lcymen, recounting their experiences in bringing 
Christ to their world. Contributors include Dennis Day, James B. Carey, 
Dorothy Day and others. paper $1.00 cloth $3.00 





THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 


By Albert Galter. A documentary study of Communism in prac- 
tice and of how Communist regimes have treated religion. “Exact 
picture of the conditions and events which it is everyone’s duty 
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Christmas Books 


for one and all! 
aaah itleaiit vilenaiiaeibiee 


THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 


Edited, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. Litz. Here is a collec- 
tion of Father Tabb’s best poems selected by Dr. Litz. Production is 
excellent and the material will satisfy all lovers of good literature. 


$3.00 


A LEGEND OF DEATH AND LOVE 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. A narrative poem telling the old legend of 
the heroic trumpeter of Cracow. The poem is beautifully illustrated in 
pen and ink by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 


THE FIRST JESUIT—St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell. ‘Miss Purcell writes with limpid ease reminiscent of 
Willa Cather. Her book will be in front rank of Ignatian biographies.” 
—The Denver Register. $5.00 


DON BOSCO 


By Lancelot Sheppard. A new biography of 
the great lover of children, St. John Bosco, 
founder of two religious congregations, 
writer, preacher, and leader of youth. $3.50 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 


By Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis 


i 
é P. Dinneen, S.J. ‘“Thought-provoking work 


; which every priest will find worth pondering. 
5 Not a rehash of standard, limp generalities, 
but an attempt to cut to the heart of a 
very important matter.’’“—Msgr. John S. Ken- 


nedy $6.00 


GUIDANCE IN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for all those in the re- 
ligious life as well as those who have any connection with the guidance 


of souls. $5.75 


LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


By Rev. Cyril Korolevsky, translated by Donald Attwater. An eloquent 
plea for the more extensive use of the vernacular in Catholic wor- 


ship. $3.50 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


By William J. O’Shea, S.S.,D.D. This new study of the Church’s worship 
sets out in detail all phases of the liturgy and considers other related 
questions of interest. $7.00 


FROM FASHIONS TO THE FATHERS—The Story of My Life 


By Hilda C. Graef. “This autobiography by a remarkable woman is 
stimulating reading.’’—The Critic. “Hilda Graef tells her story in a 
charmingly forthright manner.’’—The Catholic World. 


‘Moving and 
even poignant.’’—Jubilee 


$4.00 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION—The Life of St. Stanley Kostka 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. “Very readable biography, freely rendered. 
A very real youth emerges, deeply devout . . 
timonious.’’—Best Sellers 


. and above all unsanc- 


$3.50 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. 
“Difficult to find adequate words of praise for this calm, factual, ab- 
sorbing survey of Church history. Most highly recommended to schools, 








THE NEWMAN PRESS =<Westminster. Maryland) 


to know.’’—L’Osservatore Romano $5.75 seminaries, general reader, and a must for priests.’"—The Catholic 
Standard $7.50 
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MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$2.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 











MAKE ROSARIES. ==:;.-=-:. 

. "able, light 
work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 
sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
establish confidence in themselves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 
income and new friends. Write for free catalog 
and free decade. 

MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 


Box K-6 Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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OLp IT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 

Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 

Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xc127). 
Other editions. $7.50 (#xc107), 


At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 








Your Book Published 


Our famous pian has launched 700 

authors. We edit, publish, advertise, 
distribute. Send manuscript for free 
report or write for Brochure CS 





PAGEANT PRESS, 101 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y.3 























“Ireland’s Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
S5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary 1.A.G. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 








We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 





Jesuit, Father Pierre Chaillet, collect. 
ing food and clothing for Jews in the 
Drancy concentration camp; turning 
out identification cards and German 
documents for Jews still at large, and 
giving shelter within the convent walls 
others. In the end, she 
was arrested and sent to a concentration 


to scores ol 


camp. There were 2,500 women in the 
cell block with her, infested with vermin 
and suffering from dysentery and _ ty- 
phus. These she helped when she could, 
with a morsel of food, a kind word, a 
prayer. Daily she watched the guards 
drag their quota of Jewish women to 
the Her turn did 
not come quickly, for she still had her 
(ryan papers, and there were still num- 


crematorium. own 


bers of Jews to be “exterminated.” Fin- 
ally, her turn did come, but before she 
went she performed still another saintly 
act—she gave her Aryan card to a Jewish 
woman marked tor the 
By then her strength was gone, and she 


gas chamber. 
was unable to walk erect to the execu- 
chamber; thé guards carried her, 

This is but one ol similar 
stories recounted in Philip Friedman’s 
book. He has paid tribute to the thous- 
ands in 


tion 


scores ol 


every occupied country who 
performed such heroic feats. ‘There was, 
for example, the little Lithuanian priest, 
Father Jonas, who sheltered Jewish chil- 
dren in his church. When the Gestapo 
came to gather them up, Father Jonas 
barred their kill 
children,” he cried, “you must first kill 
me.” The Nazis did that, then 
massacred the children. A special tribute 


way: “If you these 


just 


is paid to the Italians, for Jews were 
protected wherever the Italian army was 
the occupying power, 

Necessarily, the story is documentary 
But, as a twen- 
tieth-century commentary on the pat: 


and episodic in style. 


able of the good Samaritan, it is a stir 
ring story which needed to be told. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON, 
MARTYRS 
By Donald Attwater. 236 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 


factwal, 
down-to-earth 


Here is a 
account 4 
of principal Christian 

taken 
contemporary accounts 





martyrs, from 
or from verbatim testi 


mony given at their 


he 4, 


Donald Attwater 


“trials.” Legend, pie- 
tistic embroidery, are 
notably absent. There 
are small, sharp vignettes of more than 
sixty martyrs, ranging from St. Stephen 
in the first century to Father Tung in 
the twentieth. In each case the writer 
gives an explanatory foreword which 
includes the source of information. 

The scope of the book is suggested by 
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Rome, St. Marian and St. James in 


ing = © eee. se igs 
Africa, St. Berikjesu in Persia, St. John 

a Fisher in London, Michael Pro in Mex- am) Cu p ure osaryp 
( if 


jco, martyrs under the Boxers in China. 


rw As the reader follows the haat: | M p 0 RT t D from the H 0 LY ¢ ITY 


trail of these martyrs, pausing briefly a 


a points all over the known world to wit- of ROME 
the 


ness a new barbarity, he is struck by the 


ml F continuity, the consistency, of religious 
? persecution, down through the cen- 
. turies. Whether it be a Marcus Aurelius, 
a 


the Vandal kings of the fifth century, 
rds an Elizabeth 1, or the Communists 
there is a likeness in cruelty, and the 









did same, age-old demand that the things 
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ier, By Francis Stratmann, O.P. 134 pages. each bead. 
ilar Newman. $3.00 
in’s 


Father Stratmann’s book is a challenge 





dUS- ea ‘ : 
ne to the Christian conscience in the face 
vho : : ‘ine daa 
va of modern war. It draws its inspiration This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
oy from the remark of Pope Pius XII who 4 Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica della 
est, . “ : Extra Added Gift to You! Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each bead is 
: said, The theory that modern war is ‘ exceptional in its unique portrayal of the MYSTERIES 
hil- With every Sculptured Ro- OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE LITANY OF 
an apt and proportionate means of solv- sary we will send a Prayer by THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
ipo ino | ‘Nati ‘ i i , His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
nas ing international conflicts is now out of (Indulgence of seven years Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
. date.” for each recital. Plenary in- engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture 
a Accordingly, the key word in the Sn Se Sa ; ee 
kill =, during on euting manth). " The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS...THE 


book’s title is the word ‘“Today.” The HOLY DOOR. ..THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES. .. THE 
» a Included at No Extra Cost: pi : Si acne Sara ces oae pares ae Meeraes 
hen learned author rightly maintains that HOLY FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 















































yuLe co : . ; . 3 All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
ere the modern comcept of total binge Is ¢ = craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would 
tially pagan and immoral. The old prin- be grateful to have. 
was ciples in defense of a just war have not ORDER NOW —May we suggest that you order 
: . . i aa now. Fill in and return coupon. 
changed. But their applicability to un- 
TY Prestricted atomic war wherein there is a nena sean Dept. 60 
yen- aa : eineies j 1. Illustrated Rosary Prayer é ept. 
od no distinction between combatants and spats soc ad a 449 S. Beverly Drive, Suite 107, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ie noncombatants, between military objec- woodcut illustrations and j Please send me SCULPTURED ROSARY(S) 
Stir a a ‘ : a" text of the Holy Rosary. at $6.95 each. 
tives and cultural monuments, no longer Also shown are 100 in- | (We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 
imakes sense. Since modern war is not vocations . . . Beautifully 1 and enclose your gift card) 
TON. 5 : : : F Bound and Printed. Im- Your choice Pouch ue 
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§ ; is to be altogether forbidden. J 
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t. rhis is not tantamount to embracing [= 
the principles of complete and unquali- . 14 Karat Gold 
hed pacifism. ‘The systematic renuncia- Spanish Powe, — 
. es, as es Links’’, wit 
tion of all use of force, he Says, “IS 2. tholé 2. hlications St. Christopher 
unreasonable and therefore immoral.’ REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly) design in oval 
security and maintenance of peace are 1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 shaped stone, 
° 4 * > U ° ’ . . 
ultimately achievable on the interna- FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH., . may eeene Eero 
tional level by the same ss d NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. machined Gold Plated Settings. $2.98, tax included. 
: deg Bee, same means usec REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. S - El Paso, Tex. THE MIDLAND COMPANY, Dept. S, 3681 
& within an individual state, namely, or- | Lake Ave., Rochester 12, N. 
ae ganization of society and an effective ae = 
police force. INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 
han Father Stratmann’s stress on “the per- seas dressed Statue in three sizes. 
» sonal : gateee 10 inch—13 inch—18 inch 
hen ma duty of peace can be summed up These statues are exquisitely hand-decorated in rich colors trim- 
; in fm a thematic remark on the last page med with gold. The finely sculptured features have a delicacy 
7 ‘ oe 5 rarely found at this price. 
iter ol his book: War breaks out when the The robes are made of quality Moire Taffeta, Nylon Lace, and 
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The perfect Christmas Gift! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘“‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 


Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe dver white gown. Golden spun-metal base 


has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s nteaser G1] 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806 . 


. parcel post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 


Master the Art of 


CONVERSATION 


Brief home practice brings so- 

cial and business recognition. ONLY $247 

Send name for FREE booklet. 
Social success, business advance 
ment, more pay —all can be yours ‘through learning simple 
secrets of the dynamic use of everyday words. Knowing what 
to say, when and how to say it, can make you the center of 
every social group, cause your superiors to listen with re- 
spect, win the support of powerful friends. Send name on a 
postcard for free booklet giving practical demonstration. 
Will be mailed postpaid—no salesman will call. Write today. 


RAYMOND E. BRANDELL, Publisher 
1801 Birchwood Ave., Dept. 13-M. "Chicago 26, tl. 
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CHAPEL VEILS 
rumning To All Ages 


We believe 

suit you. 5 

Catalog on 

Durnin Veils, 403 E. Patterson St. 
Lansford, Pa. 


a particular style 
RE QUALITY VEILS. 











SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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Cer from the 
enivnien OF ‘THE (NATIVITY 
th t sary 
Christinas ft EXCEP TIONAL. 
VALUE FREE Rosary Case. $2 9 5 
Mail only . 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SPECIAL. 4 for $9.95 Ppd. 


Not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 

Now Rosaries uIR wATLSD from Pittsburgh same day 
your or¢ es! Gift-wrapped! 
STEVEN’ 'S Religious importers 
304-SG Diamond St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











woven and pressed into the judge’s 
hand. They do not want that, but they 
did want their sins!” 

AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 


By Katherine Burton. 


329 pages ; 
Kenedy. 


75 


o> 
53. 


This is a biography of 
Mother Katharine 
Drexel, member of the 
prominent banking 
family of Philadelphia 
who dedicated her life 
and huge fortune to 
the welfare of Indians 
and Negroes. The 
charities of her par- 
ents to the 





K. Burton 


unfortunate of the city were 

part of the childhood background of 
Katharine Drexel. Through 
priests and prelates, she came 


visiting 
know 
of the injustices wreaked upon the In- 
dians, the broken the 
of their lands, scuttling, 
political of 


treaties, 
the 
machinations, 


stealing 
through 
President 
Grant’s peace policy. 

\s woman, Kath- 
arine loved parties, lovely clothes, travel. 
Yet lingering the 
was the of 
races in her country. 
Leo 
founding a new 
ol Blessed Sacrament 
‘nd Colored People. 

\ network 
tary 


an attractive young 


in back of her mind 
red and_ black 
\ remark made 
XIII her 
congregation: Sisters 
for 


plight the 
to 
her by Pope resulted in 


the Indians 
elemen- 
the 
was established 


rural s¢ hools, 


throughout 


ol 
south 
by her, 
1915 she 
New Or- 
Teresa in 
building, 


high, 
southwest, 


and 
and 
threats of violence. 
Xavier University in 
Negroes. Like St. 
traveled ceaselessly, 
directing her 


despite 
started 
leans for 
Spain, she 
financing, innumerable 
institutions, 

\fter a 
Katharine 


in the 


prolonged illness, Mother 
died at the age of ninety-six, 
1955. She was a truly great 
woman and this book provides a factual 
and inspiring account of her life. 
ANNE 


year 


CYR. 


THE CALLED AND THE CHOSEN 


By Monica Baldwin. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


306 pages. 
$3.95 
The author of J Leap 


Over the Wall here 
dissects the  frustra- 
tions of religious life 


without a_ vocation, 


This diary of Ursula, 





an English nun, does 

for contemplatives 

what The Nun 5 Story M. Baldwin 
did for the active or- 

ders, without the latter’s dramatic im- 
pact. The book is full of gloom, niggling 
criticism, and constant longing for the 
world in the guise of Stokesey, the an- 


Please order books through THE SIGN 





cient family estate. Since Ursula wy 
strongly influenced by her Aunt Sarah 
who, in bringing her up suggested yo 
other life, she soon finds the Rule jp. 
compatible and only occasionally see 
the grace it could afford a more gey 
erous soul. After a breakdown, she j; 
transferred from the continental abbay 
to the new foundation at Stokesey, Aun 
Sarah having willed it to the order, He 
horror at seeing the destruction of olf 
family treasures brings on the inevitabk 
crisis. Ursula becomes convinced thy 
her complete disowning of Stokese 
even in her affections, is the sacrifi¢ 
God is asking of her. Once made, hoy 
ever, she is freed of the burden of r. 
ligious life. 

The major impression of the book lig 
in the mounting dissatisfaction and spir 
iitual dryness to which Ursula is subjeq 


The author never challenges Churd 
doctrine, confining herself to the foible 
cf its members. The danger lies in th 


scorn for and mortification ¢ 


which the layman may be tempted, a 


prayer 


though the careful reader will always 
find Ursula’s disobedience the cause of 
her most serious trials. A reading of St 


Theresa’s Autobiography or Merton's 











Sign of Jonas would balance what is 
lacking here—the joy, hope, and chal 
lenge of a religious vocation founded 
on love of God. 

PAULA BOWES, 

SHORT NOTICES 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN MASTER. 
PIECES OF ART. With an Introduce 
tion by James W. Lane. 125 pages. 
Harper. 510. This large quarto vol 
ume, with fine craftsmanship, carries 


forty-one colored plates taken from. the 
masters, ranging 
worked 
nating 


unknown. artists 
in illum 
twellth cen 
Cimabue Giotto to 
the seventeenth century, 


richly colored plates are 


from 
Mosaic 
manuscrips 


and 
the 
and 


who in 
in 
tury through 
Rembrandt in 
The 
panied by pertinent passages from the 
New ‘Testament, while a reverent in 
troduction by the editor offers a_ brief 
survey and description of Christian art 


\ superb Christmas gift. 
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QUEEN OF HEAVEN. By Rene 
rentin. 142 pages. Macmillan. 
This book, by a professor of the 
lic University of Algiers, is a tech 
nical book. But it solidly sets forth 
Mary's position in the Kingdoin of God. 
The author surveys the scriptural refer- 
to Mary; the development of 
devotion to her within the Church and 
the teaching of theolo- 
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gians. Concise and comprehensive. 


THE FAMILY CHRISTMAS BOOK. | 


Edited by Dorothy Wilson. 178 pages. 


poe 
up 


and 
bro 





was Prentice-Hall. $2.95. “Christmas Book” 
argh} is a misnomer. The meaning of the In- 
d yop carnation and the warmth of human 
le jpg nature suffused with the Faith is almost 
seep totally lacking. Yet, in a human way, 
gen stories and cartoons, for the most part, 


New, Improved 1958 Italian 
he jp are amusing and diversionary. Pearl S. 


Ybayg Buck, Dorothy Canfield, and Nathaniel kK [iXe C | RD : | he 
Aung Benchley are among the authors. rok \ 

He , 

f ol MARYKNOLL MISSAL.  Fdited by 
itabg The Maryknoll Fathers. 1755 pages. 
tha Kenedy. $8.00—S11.50-$14.50. Translated 
kese into the American idiom, printed in 
Tifice easily readable type, arranged for a mini- 
hoy! mum of turned pages, this superb Eng- 
of te lish-Latin missal will be welcomed by 
great numbers of American Catholics. 
k lie It is a daily missal with an explanation 
| spit. of each Mass of the dav. Special ex 
bjea planations of the liturgy texts, of im- 
hurd portant parts olf the seven sacraments} 
viblep f@vorite prayers, prayers for the sick 


A lving, beauti i ‘ 
nthe ind dying ” vutful illustrations, all accordion of your choice to you on 5 DAYS FREE 
nt combine to make this latest missal a f HOME TRIAL. We include an easy, student-proved 


d. al desirable possession for every Catholic 5 DAYS FREE TRIAL Home Study Training Course FREE, plus many 


other valuable ‘‘extras”’. We are America’s leading 


Now...YOU Can Own and Play a 








FREE LESSONS 


Let your accordion open a new 
world of pleasure and popularity 
—Own yours for pennies a day 
on amazing NO RISK PLAN 


Why envy any longer others who seem to have 
“all the fun” playing the accordion at home, at 
parties and everywhere happy people gather? Now 
you can own and play your own beautifully made, 
richly toned Italian Accordion. You'll be amazed 
how easily you can learn and how little you pay. 
Under our new NO RISK PLAN we ship the 





lwayp Who wishes to assist devoutly and in- ) PLUS ALL THESE VALUABLE EXTRAS direct factory a | of the finest Italian sceosd, 
? Ble een p : : . ion makes... and because of our huge volume an 
se off telligently at the Holy Sacrifice. V Easy Terms with Low Down Payment unusual buying advantages we SAVE YOU UP TO 
of St P2 Money Back Guarantee of Satis- 50% AND MORE OFF REGULAR PRICES. You 
? / cee : facti pay only a small down payment and small monthly 
rtons} THE LIVING GOD. By Romano action payments that amount to only a few pennies a day. 
vat 9) Guardini. 112 pages. Pantheon. $2.75. “/ More Than 30 Distinctive Models a siy--inmeclgg aiieéy — page 
cha-f PRAYER IN PRACTICE. By Romano in Wide Variety of Exciting Color | It Pays to Deal Direct with 
F : i d 4 skue c ° ° ° ’ H H 
indedf Guardini. 228 pages. Pantheon. £3.50. cepaaeienniind w ppongenienic Top Aarardion sige ' 
: : . iis Je are accordion specialists . . . this is the only 
The beautiful thoughts of this first book Latest Models with Most Up-to-Date thing we sell. Our skilled buyers travel regularly 
owe grew out of Monsignor Guardini’s d Playing Features { to Italy, the one country that produces the very 
. g i £ rUlé Ss ¢ 


7 ‘ finest quality accordions. We hand select the truly 
sire to make his congregation aware of “/ Save Money Dealing Direct... No outstanding instruments for shipment to America. 
. : <a a bea Middleman to Pay Each accordion is carefully checked and tested be- 

mel the living reality of God in their daily fore it goes to you...and we ship on an UNCON- 
lives. In cularisti ; ~/ Trade-ins Accepted at Top Prices ( DITIONAL GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
; a secularistic age where even OR MONEY BACK. Each accordion carries a life- 


























—.} good people all too easily come to look a/ Lifetime Guarantee on Your time guarantee of performance. Mail coupon below 
, . 2 Accordion for the exciting facts about owning an 
TER? 0” science as the ereat prov ider of ow accordion, plus beautiful Color Catalog 
; Fao Z . showing dozens of newest models and 
oduc daily necessities, the sublime teac hing / possi neon 0 - f R t é a low wholesale prices. No obligation. 
: Base ‘ 
ALES of this book is sorely needed. ) If Sccheen alanine 4 Write today. 
“o> : esi 
vo | Prayer in Practice, by the renowned au f Color Catalog A Pinca a = 
y vailable —Rush Coupon for 
and Wholesale . 


arries} or of The Lord, naturally grows out 


Complete Home Study Course FREE! Exciting Details and Special 

















n the ol our awareness of the reality of God The accordion is easy to play, especially Prices Direct Import Prices 
c : if you have any musical training at all. How- 
irtist and His ever present relationship to ever, with each instrument we include a Com- 
) on ul With hi 7 k plete Home Study Course The training is cosy to a - 
} ee souls. ith ms customarily Ee follow and you will probably be playing simple tunes H 
lumi . “ rg cen within a half hour. The course should help you become Mail Coupon Today! a {e) Obligation 
cen- penetration into the spiritual needs of an excellent player in a very short time. 
mode : hi P : “Received our accordion today, “My accordion arrived 1 A 
to to dern men, this master of the life of we are pleased with such @ won yesterday and am thrilled ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OUTLET 4 
‘ - . erful instrumen ave talke an appy over e . 
tury the spu it opens up fresh horize ms to to my neighbor who taught accor- beautiful instrument and 1 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-127, Chicago 22, Ill. } 
?° ' he < dion for 20 years and he praised pleased with the tone it ¢ i 

ccom earthbound men, and in that opening this accordion highly as a won- gives. It is all that you 1 Please roe Sales Cateing of woweer Ratan ] 

syne : i derful instrument.” said it was and more.” 1 Accordions and low wholesale prices. 

n they WE Casity begin to understand that Theodore M. Swiateck, Mrs. Fred Richter, 1 

: | Denver, Colorado Clear Lake, Wis. i 
t in prayer must become as normal for the l Name | 
bei ¥ soul as breathing is for the body. Here ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS [ dd : 
. : : Address _ 
is a modern book which admirably ! 

n art , Seer AND WHOLESALERS OUTLET ! 
helps many different. ty pes of people ! City Zone___ State piel 
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cocks Edited by Robb Sagendorph. 306 Ps 
a Ives Washburn. $5.00. Since 1792 many ; ; 

God. Americans have looked forward to re- 
ania ceiving their annual copy of the ever- 
it off Popular = Almanac. Calendar data, 
rand} Weather reports, agricultural advice, 
aula homely philosophy, anecdotes, recipes, 
poetry, all these features and more pop 
up in these pages, for better or worse 
DOK. } and usually for better. For nostalgic 
| browsing by people who love America. 


J UNIQUE PASSIONIST ROSARIES | 
Handmade 





LADIES’ ROCK CRYSTAL $8.00 
Imitation Rock Crystal $5.00 
MEN’S BLACK COCOA $5.00 
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Christmas and Children’s Books 


ONE NEED NEVER ASK, “What shall 
I vive Susy o1 
Good books are the perfect gift, not 
only for immediate 
for lasting treasure. 


Bobby for Christmas?” 


enchantment but 
\ good book will 
not be swept up with the broken Christ- 
mas tree ornaments nor will it be put 
aside to be 

Children love 
read if books 
lives when 
child 


later 
books 


become a 


mended on. 


and want to 
of their 
No 


books for his 


part 
they are very 
seek the 
possession, but every child should have 
at least a 


young. 


can out 


few treasures for his own 


thelf. It is the rewarding privilege 
of parents, aunts, and uncles, grand- 
parents and friends to provide the 
books that are an essential part of 
growing up. 

We say that books are expensive, 
but they are not when we evaluate all 


that they hold in helping to establish 
our child’s way of thinking for the rest 
of his life. The cost of production is 
high, bat it is small in comparison to 
the here-today-gone-tomorrow gifts that 
grace many trees. A 
book is a_ long-range gift—possibly a 


lifetime treasure. 


Christmas 2ood 


Here are a few suggestions to help 
sou with your Christmas list, but don’t 
forget that 


gifts for 


good books are excellent 


any and all-occasion giving. 
Not all of this season’s good books can 
here. 


itself: 


be reviewed Chat would require 


2 book in this is 


a sampling. 
Treat yourself to a happy day of brows 
ing. Get to know today’s good books for 


boys and girls. 


THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS TREE. By 


lee Kingman. Ages 5 to 9. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy—Ariel Books. $2.75. 
This is a lovely book with which to 


begin your list. The snow-covered pine 


trees on the jacket and the wintry illus 


trations on almost every page put the 
young reader immediately into the 
feeling of Christmas magic, the very 


heart of the 
branches of a tree look down 
upon the Creche beneath it. Mary, Jo 
s¢eph, and the little Christ Child placed 
there by two seven-year-olds might 


story. The angels in the 


erowing 


n 
spire your family to trim your tree in 
a like manner. 
JOHN BARRY, 
NAVY. By 


FATHER OF THE 
Leonard Wibberly, 
12 and Straus & Cudahy 

Ariel The the 


young man whose efforts brought about 


Ages 
up. Farrar, 


Books. $2.75. story of 


a separate Navy Department in our 
armed forces. Irish-born John Barry 
came to the American colonies when 


70 


by CATHERINE BEEBE 





he was fifteen. When the Revolution 
broke out, he eagerly offered his serv 
ices in the fight for freedom of his 


the reward 
of capturing the first ship surrendered 
to the Continental Navy, 
fire the last 
War. 


to read about pirates will find him en- 


adopted country. He had 


and he was 
the one to shot at sea in 


the Revolutionary Those who like 


gaged in training men to fight the Bar 
bary pirates in the War of 1812. Adven- 
ture and history well reported. 
COLUMBUS AND THE NEW 
WORLD. By August Derleth. Ages 9 
to 15. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy—Vision 
Books. $1.95. 

ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS 
HEART. By Francis X. Connolly. Ages 
9 to 15. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy—Vision 
Books. $1.95. Two more Vision Books 
in the series that now numbers twenty 
eight. Fine biographies of outstanding 
Catholic heroes and saints, and some 
that are not saints. True historical and 


geographic background and_ well 
make 
source of inter- 
This books 
a long needed place in Catholic 


Adults, 


are finding them a simple, pleasant way 


por- 


trayed characters these books a 


valuable information, 


estingly told. series ol has 


filled 
books fo young 


people. too, 


of learning about those who are just 
as important today as they were in the 
times they lived. Perhaps even more so. 
The illustrations are good and add genu- 
ine interest to worth- 


boc ks. 


exceptionally 
while 


CATHERINE BEEBE is the author of twenty- 
five books for young people, illustrated by her 
husband, Robb Beebe. They are library con- 
sultants, to establish and maintain 
Catholic school libraries. 


helping 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


COMANCHE OF THE SEVENTH. By 
Margaret Leighton. Ages 12 and up 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy—Ariel Book 
$3.00. Today’s young people are mud 
interested in horses. Thi 
one is the true story of the nondescrip, 
little 
as the 


stories of 


beast who lived to be honoreé 


most famous of all cavaly 


chargers. The horse plays his part it 
the opening of the Great Plains an 
the battles with the Cheyenne and Siow 
Indians. His rider is the only 
Last Stand. 


dramatic 


SUrVIVor 
Fine drawing 
action. 


olf Custer’s 
ol horses in 


IN THE LAND OF TABOOS. ‘Trans 
lated the French by James M 
Darby. Ages 10-and up. St. Anthony 


from 


Guild. $2.00. An interesting account 
of the first martyr of Oceana, St. Peter 
Chanel, Marist. The story begins wit! 


a little boy who likes to play at serving 
Mass. 
him to 


The pastor of his church help 
obtain his that led 
He became a mis 
Island of Fortuna 


education 
him to the seminary. 
sionary in the Pacific 


in 1836. 


YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Frederick Cook 
Ages 10 and up. St. Anthony's Guild 
$2.00. Stories of St. Joan of Arc, St 
Martin of Tours, St. Giles, St. Francs 


of Assisi, and Blessed Martin of Porres 
We never have enough stories of God’ 
heroes and these are good ones. 


YOUNG EAGLES, FREEDOM 
DRUMS, DESPERATE DRUMS, AND 
VICTORY DRUMS. By 
St. Anthony’s Guild. These a 
excellent stories of New Jersey's history 
They are the that 
They are thrillingly writ 


Eva k. Bet 
$2.50. 
told in style young 
people enjoy. 


ten stories of true happenings. Good 





books for school and home. 
THE BIG RED BUS. By Ethel and 
Leonard Kessler. Ages 2 to 7. Doubl 


$2.00. To be 
after the great adventure of a bus trip 
‘Lhe children will the 
traveling again in imagination on Th 


day. read belore and 


weal book out 


Big Red Bus. 

EXPLORING THE WEATHER. Bi 
Roy Gallant. Ages 8 to 14. Doubleday 
$2.50. One of the excellent factual books 


that are giving the young people ot to 
day, simple, sound information on th 
Clearly and 
lustrated in picture and diagram. 


sciences. written well-il 


MY FAVORITE POEMS, OLD AND 
NEW. Selected by Helen Ferris. All 
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ages. Doubleday. $4.75. The very word 
“poem” has a way of frightening those 
who “do not read poetry.” They might 
just like it if they were introduced 
to rhyme and rhythm through this fine 
anthology of seven hundred poems ol 
the past and today. In times gone by 
children were required to memorize 
verses that taught many lessons. They 
have become adults who find those same 
rhymes popping out of their minds 
frequently. Today’s children, like their 
parents, will respond to melodic words. 
Try them with a few simple verses and 
they will go on to read others for them- 
selves. Poetry is something to brighten 
the commonplace of today’s scrambled 
living. Poetry has a peaceful influence. 
Try this one by Dorothy Aldis on your 
listeners: 

him 

(And he is my brother, 

He is little 
To talk to each other. 


“IT am a sister ol 
for us 


too 


So every morning I show him 


My doll and my book; 
But every morning he still is 
Poo little to look.” 

This is a book for family and school 


shell. Beautifully illustrated, 





Rlustration by Brigid Rynne 
for “More Tales of Trish Saints” 


MORE TALES OF IRISH SAINTS. 
By Alice Curtayne. Ages 8 to 12. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75. Twenty-one charming 


stories Of happy saints with true Irish 
humor and told with a lilt and freshness 
that make good fun for family reading 
—aloud. It is good to learn about 
these merry saints. Illustrations in keep 


ing with the gay stories. 


BLESSED ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 
By D. H. Mosely. Ages 10 and up. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75. A Jesuit priest in the 
time of Elizabeth I returns to England 
as a missionary 
at the 


after being educated 
University of Douay. Hunted 
wherever he went by the Queen's searc h- 
crs, he brings courage and. strength to 
the persecuted Catholics. Inspiring read 


ing. 


TERRIBLE FARMER TIMSON AND 


OTHER STORIES. By Caryll House 
lander. Ages 8 to 12. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. A collection of stories about 


children of other lands who are not a 
bit different from the children of our 
land. Little children understand that 
much better than do many grown-ups. 
The gentle humor and devout faith in 
the stories make this a book to be loved 
and re-read many times. Amusing pic- 
tures illustrate the text. 





A William illustration 


Wilson 
for “The Friar and the Knight” 


THE FRIAR AND THE KNIGHT. By 
Flora Strousse. 
$2.50. 
during his conquest of Mexico and his 
chaplain and advisor, Padre Bartolome 
de Olmedo, who accompanied him when 
he planted the cross at Vera Cruz and 
took possession ol Mexico for the King 


\ges 10 to 15. Kenedy. 
This is the true story of Cortez 


of Spain. well illus- 


trated. 


Thrilling story 


ADVENTUROUS LADY. By Dorothy 
Fremont Grant. Ages 10 to 15. Kenedy. 
$2.50. The colony of Maryland in 1633, 
a refuge place for persecuted Catholics 
who had come from England. Margaret 
Brent Lord Balti- 
more. She helps to quell a mutiny, pro- 


assists its governor, 
tects an Indian princess, and plays an 
exciting role in the affairs of Colonial 
times. Good pictures. 

The Adventurous Lady and The Fria 
and the Knight are both in Kenedy’s 
American Background Series, a fine one 
that brings Catholic 
ines of our country’s history close to our 


heroes and hero- 


today’s young people. These books in- 


spire high ideals of patriotism at a 


time when it is greatly needed. 


THE LADY AND THE PIRATE. By 
Robert Riordan. Ages 12 and up. Bruce. 


$2.95. A suspense-packed story of New 


Orleans in the 1800's. The Battle for 
New Orleans, the Ursulines,,. the Pirate 
La Fitte, and General Jackson are a 


background for the adventures of Nicki 
Fleurette and Paul Belleterre. Colorful 
and exciting. 


Bruce continues its fine series of 
Catholic Treasury Books, a growing 
list of stories of American Catholic 


heroes to interest and inspire today’s 
boys and girls. They are exciting and 
well told and illustrated—tales of our 
country’s beginning and the real and 
fictional people who helped to make 
it great. 


Please order books throuah THE SIGN 











CATHOLIC 
TREASURY BOOKS 


Dramatic stories and biographies 
from Catholic history, for readers 
10 and older. 

$2.00 each 


RED HUGH, 
PRINCE OF DONEGAL 


Robert Reilly 


A colorful story about a real Irish hero and 
ow he outwitted the English during the 
reign of Elizabeth I. 


L. V. Jacks 
A young immigrant helps famous engineer 
Edward Creighton erect the first telegraph 
wires across the Western plains. 


THE BISHOP’S BOY 


Floyd Anderson 


As a messenger for Bishop John Carroll, 
Marty O’Regan helps establish the Church 
in the new American Republic. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF BROKEN HAND 


Frank Morriss 
The biography of Tom Fitzpatrick, frontiers- 
man, guide, and Indian agent who helped 
conquer the wild West. 


MARC’S CHOICE 
Sister M. Cornelius, $S.S.N.D. 


Marc, a young Roman living in Diocletian's 
reign, finds he must choose between his faith 
and paganism. 


THE MARYLANDERS 


Anne Heagney 


Lord Baltimore's 
background for this 


The Puritan 
colony provides 
exciting story. 


Other Books in the Series 


Charcoal Faces 
Medicine for Wildcat 
Simon O’the Stock 
Bright Banners 
The Last Apostle 
Boy of Philadelphia 
A Candle for Our Lady 
A Hand Raised at Gettysburg 


revolt in 


the 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


212 Bruce Bldg., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THE BISHOP’S BOY. By Flovd An- 
derson. Ages 10 and up. Bruce—Cath- 
olic Treasury Books. $2.00. The raw, 
new country of New Jersey in the 1780's 
was unfriendly to Catholics. Marty 
O'Regan met Father John Carroll of 
Baltimore and became his riding part- 
ner and messenger. There is plenty of 
adventure and a_ well-told close-up of 
the history of the times and the growth 
of the Church. Pictures particularly 
well drawn. 






MARC’S CHOICE. By Sister Mary 
Cornelius, S.S.N.D. Ages 10 and up. 


Bruce.—Catholic Treasury Books. $2.00. 
Young Marc lived in the time 
the Christians suffered greatly 
Diocletian’s hand. The boy witnessed 
the arena. When 
time came for him to make a 


when 
under 


the 
difficult 
choice about his Faith, he made it with 
unflinching courage. Good 
style. Well illustrated. 


the cruelties in 





literary 


RED HUGH, PRINCE OF DONEGAL. 
By Robert T. Reilly. Ages 10 and up. 
Bruce—Catholic Treasury Books. $2.00. 
The defense of his country against the 
English under Queen Elizabeth 1 shows 
a blazing chapter of Ireland's history. 
The pictures are exceptional. 


are THE 
STORIES. 
are good for the “stocking gilt,” 
held books with stories 
suitable for reading aloud to the young- 


Bruce 
CHILD'S 


Also published by 
CHRISTIAN 
They 


small, easily 


est and read-to-themselves for the bigger 
brother and sister. 50¢. 

WIRES WEST. By L. V. Jacks. Ages 
10 and up. Bruce—Catholic 
books. $2.00. Adventure natural 
dangers in 1861 when John 
McFadden helps string the first tele- 


Treasury 
with 
young 


graph wires across the Western Plains. 
Historically correct and interesting with 
good pictures. 


Illustration by Avery Johnson for 


“The Rebellion of Ran Chatham” 


THE REBELLION OF RAN CHAT: 
HAM. By 


Person. 


$2.75. 


aS a as 
Tom Ages 12 to 


\ sixteen-year- 


lb, Longmans. 








old boy resents school and_ parental 
authority and takes off for a life in the 
yreat outdoors. The hardships and dan- 
ger he encounters send him back home 
with the realization that life there is 
rot too bad. 


DAWN AT LEXINGTON. By Norma 
Wood James. Ages 10 and up. Long- 
$3.00. History, romance, and 
adventure in the American Revolution. 
Jeremiah Cutler gallops on his horse 
Rebel with important information for 
the Minutemen. He helps load a barge 
at Ticonderoga with needed artillery. 
He sees Boston freed of the Red Coats. 
\n exciting story and a 
enjoy history. 


mans. 


fine 


way to 





One of Nedda Walker’s illustra- 
tions for “Dawn at Lexington” 


OUR LADY COLOR BOOK SERIES. 
THE SAINTS COLOR BOOK SERIES. 


sy Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Ages 5 to 
10. Grail. 25¢ and 35¢. Coloring books 
are fine gifts for children especially 
when they tell in story and_ picture. 


events in the life of Jesus, His Blessed 
Mother, or the Saints. 
cellent series. 


This is an ex- 


THE LOST BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
By Lee Wyndham. Ages 6 to 9. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. A Sicilian burro chewed 
up his shipping ticket on the way from 


\rizona to New Jersey. While they 
were checking back on his destina- 
tion, he. wandered away. His amusing 
adventures make a good story. Many 


well-drawn pictures. 


THE LION AND THE OTTER. By 
Beverly Butler. 
Mead. $3.00. 


midwest of 


\ges 14 and up. Dodd, 
the 
\ spoiled little girl 


An excellent story ol 
1760. 
becomes a strong, sympathetic, young 
woman against the background of war- 
ring French, Indian, and English. 
INDIAN TALES OF THE DESERT 
PEOPLE. By William D. Hayes. 
12 and up. Mckay. $3.00. An 
esting, well-written, and well-illustrated 
collection of twelve stories of the tradi- 
tions and legends of the Pima Indians 


in New Mexico. 


\ges 
inter- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 














HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS XII 








By reaching into the past 
and reviving the elegant Byz- 


antine art, Mosaiques, Ltd. 
has translated the spiritual 
strength and integrity of His 
Holiness into an exceptional 
portrait. In its beauty is found 
a permanent reminder of the 
need for faith and prayer. 

Executed in oils and high- 
lighted by exquisite hand- 
craftsmanship, this study in 
mosaic uses 15 pure colors to 
artfully create an infinite array 
of subtle blendings and high- 
lights that capture a rarely 
achieved spiritual quality. 

Available in a_ limited 
edition for the discriminating 
art connoisseur, this portrait is 
a unique wall hanging that 
spiritually and visually en- 
hances the home, rectory, or 
school. 

7 

Framed and ready for 
hanging it measures 20” x 31” 

Special Limited Edition 
Price: $50.00 postpaid. 

Since only a limited num- 
ber of orders can be filled, 
please send an enclosed check 
or money order along with a 
rush order to: 


Mosaiques, Limited 
614 West 5ist. Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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GIFT for 


EACHER, 


NSS AS Sass 


AT LAST! 
Automatic pencil 
for chalk 


Encourage teacher's efforts with this prac- 
tical token of your appreciation: HAND- 
GIENIC, the automatic pencil that uses 
any standard blackboard chalk. Ends for- 
ever messy chalk dust on hands and clothes, 
No more recoiling from fingernails scratch. 
ing on board, screeching or crumbling 
chalk. Scientifically balanced, fits hand 
like a fountain pen. It makes chalk writ. 
ing or drawing a smooth pleasure. 


SAVES CHALK—CHECKS ALLERGY 
HAND-GIENIC makes chalk last over 
twice as long, saves money for school. 
Hand never touches chalk during use, never 
gets dried up or infected from allergy. 
NEw, seth GIFT OF LASTING 

USEFULNESS 

Every teaching hour teacher will 
HAND-GIENIC - « and your a 
Sturdy ae construction, | YR. WRIT- 
TEN GUARANTEE. And what an impres- 
sive jewel- like appearance! 22K gold 
plated cap contrasts beautifully with onyx- 
black barrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful 
to give. Send $2 for |!, only $5 for set of 
3 (for different colored chalk). Postage 
free. Satisfaction or money back. Same 
day shipment. For Air Delivery, add {5c 
ea. ORDER TODAY. 


all 


4 
2 
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bless 


EXCLUSIVE! NOT SOLD IN STORES 
HAND-GIENIC 


New York II, 


Dept. 69-A, 161 West 23 St. a. ¥. 





WHAT A BLESSING 
TO HEAR AGAIN 
WITH NOTHING 
IN EITHER EAR! 


FREE Book Describes Amazing Invention 


A completely INVISIBLE hearing 
aid—long considered the final goal 
of hearing research—has just been 
announced, 

A startling new book proves with 
photographs and simple words that 
this dream is now a reality. Read 
how this unbelievable new invention 
at last enables folks to hear again 
with nothing in either ear. No re- 
ceiver button, no tube, no ear mold. 
No cords... nothing to hide in hair 
or clothes. Nothing shows because 
everything is hidden inside attrac- 
tive, lightweight, comfortable 
glasses. Hides deafness so completely 
even close friends won’t guess you 
use a hearing aid. 

A FREE copy of this fascinating 
book will be sent in plain wrapper 
as a public service. Discover how 
Beltone’s Invisible Hearing Aid, 
ideal for moderate and conduction 
loss, may help you stay actively 
happy in family, social and business 
life. Write: Dept. 4-457, Beltone, 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 












THEY STAY SOBER 
ON STRAIGHT STREET 


(Continued from page 18) 


three-year-old building had 
a silk mill. Originally, 
site of the old Graham 
When the 
Wall to direct 


Social Service 


formerly 
been it was the 
Brewery. 
Bishop appointed Father 
the new Mount Carmel 
Center, the young priest 
totally lacking in 
acumen and administrative 
He had, he rely 
inspiration, the advice and co-operation 
of Alcoholics and the skills 
and the abilities of the alcoholics them- 
Before 
for clothes 
hold articles paid off. 
quickly 


was almost business 


know-how. 


says, to on divine 


\nonymous, 


selves. long, house-to-house 


soliciting used and house- 


Paterson citizens 


discovered that the Mount 


Carmel Thrift Shop offered some of 
the best bargains in town. 
The following November a sixteen 


bed unit, the Mount Carmel Hospital, 
was opened adjoining the Center. The 
first New Jersey, 


nation, to be li 


private hospital in 


and perhaps in_ the 


censed solely for the treatment of al- 
coholism, it is under the’ medical 
direction of Dr. David I. Canavan. 


The five-day treatment consists prin 
cipally of mild sedation and vitamin 
shots, and costs a patient $75. The 
hospital lounge and recreation room 


has been dubbed “Dufly’s Tavern” by 
the Here 
are permitted to visit 


held 
Father 


alcoholics 
A.A. 
weekly. It is a 
Wall's that 


allowed to 


patients. arrested 


and meet 
ings are strict 
A.A. 


Knowl 


rule of only 


members are Visit. 
edge of the emotional quicksilver of 
the alcoholic patient causes Father Wall, 
the 


handle 


Once theory 
that 


alcoholic is 


again, to 
the 


operate on 


best person to one 


another alcoholic. In eight- 
een months Mount Carmel Hospital has 
treated than 
Wall 
the 
the United 

the 


alcoholism) 


more 1,100 patients, 
the 
alcoholics in 


rank 
the 


Father believes only way 


number of 
States 


to reduce 


(we second 


among nations ol world in 


chronic is by way of public 


education. He would like, for instance, 
to see a Mount Carmel Guild estab- 
lished in every diocese. “With God’s 
help,” he says, “that will someday come 


about. A 


epitomize s 


successfully 
the 


arrested alcoholic 
restoration of God's 
grace in a human soul.” 
He could have 


Bill 


months at 


been thinking of Bill. 
little than 
Guild. He: has acquired 


staved a 
the 


more three 


insight into his problem; is beginning 
and is active 
work of the A.A,; 
helping other alcoholics achieve sobriety. 

\ new job that he can handle, 
fortable 


emotionally, 
in “Twelfth Step” 


to mature 


a com- 
apartment, and the respect of 
his fellow men are now his daily pattern, 
For Bill thanks the “grace of 


God and the Mount Carmel Guild.” 


these 
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Costumes to Inspire 
the Children 
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LITTLE NUN |p" “ 
sTuME [P22 | 
co pether ‘ 
8.95 n-law, 
Little Nun is care- iCS. 
fully made of high Marri 
quality sanforized = 
cotton. Comes in ts b 
two sizes, small |ppst, 
(6-8) about 40 ake 
inches eu’ or faken ( 
large (10-12) about i 
45 inches long. ubstitu 
Order in __ black, > 
blue, gray, ane. ases he 
or brown. All have en al 
black veil, white been ’ 
collar, an ace- onde 
piece, waist cord, exten 
and Crucifix. 
ELI 
ma 
EXCCSSIV 
a sym} 
factor 
ases. F 
LITTLE PRIEST —” 
COSTUME party i 
be asso 
8.95 holism. 
Little Priest is patibil: 
tailored in black he f: 
sanforized cotton in 1e Tac 
two sizes, small : 
(6 8) about 40 be oI 
inches long, or 
large (10-12) about band a 
45 inches long $ 
Cassock open down the fai 
front, ties at neck. - 
Biretta has elast- pot wa 
ised opening to al- TT 
low for ang nog rue r¢ 
in head sizes. Com- sex 
plete with fringed SEXL 
sash, white collar has be 
and Crucifix, 
narria 
lances 
ontril 
Send Check or Money Order to Worki 
NANETTE STUDIOS their « 
400 Wilshire Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio harpe 
ons -) 
he see 
AUTHORS WANTED fee: 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER i:::.: 
oT. lunder 
New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest Ineeds. 
book publishers is secking manuscripts of all} ., 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- wife. 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready fot hemet 
publication, send for booklet SN.—it's free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 happ) 
0 
If you are the talented author proup 
aaa of an unpublished manuscript, mothe 
let us help gain the recognit ~ f th 
you deserve. We will publis ; 
Booklet your BOOK—we will edit, design, [child 
on print, promote, advertise and coy 
a Il it! Good royalties. 
ishing Bi . 
Publishing Write for FREE copy of evide 
Your How To Publish Your Book he v 
3YoYo) 4 COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-12 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 MIXC( 
= too s] 
SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA none 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers ; youtl 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario ! 
Bpons 
em Fanicl | 
. i : 
I< 
Better known as Yerba Maté. Amazing native with 
herbal leaf. Builds energy, soothes nerves, temp 
aids digestion and creates a feeling of physical : | 
and mental well-being. Send one dollar for 4 Wicjo 
generous supply plus “The Wonderful Story of 2 
South American Maté.” For 
PD. TURET, Importer . hand 
458 Village Station New York 14, N. Y. ‘ 
Nhage 
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THOSE MYSTERIOUS 
MARRIAGE COURTS 


(Continued from page 50) 


is preeminence as an authority in this 
eld is illustrated by a recent request 
non-Catholic father for Mon- 
jgnor Burke’s assistance in bringing to- 
ether again his son and his daughter- 
nlaw, both of whom were non-Catho- 
ics. 
Marriages 
because 


rom a 


fail, Burke in- 


people 


Monsignor 
too many 
of their marriage and 
In practically all of the 
ases he has seen, one of the parties has 
the for 


gists, have 
jaken 


a: bs self. 


God out 


been away from 
ah period. 


sacraments an 


ELFISHNESS and 
manifested in many ways. 
drinking, is only 
of the 
actor most frequently found in these 
ases. Even infidelity 


materialism 
He 
which often 

basic 


are 
names 
XCESSIVE 
symptom problems, as 
, of which the guilty 
arty is usually the husband, is likely to 
e associated with some degree 
The much-discussed 

atibility”” seems to him 
he fact that the 
is not 


ol alco- 


olism. “incom- 
to result from 
man does not want to 
allowed to be a true hus- 
and and father (“to wear the pants” 
i¢ family) and that the woman does 
ot want or is not allowed to assume her 
rue role as wife 
Sexual 


e OF 


in 


and mother. 

incompatibility, he believes, 
has been highly overrated as a cause of 
marriage failure. Arguments over fi- 
pances, although often a problem, are a 
«ontributing factor rather than a cause. 
Working mothers and fathers wedded to 
their offices are both vulnerable to the 





charge of home-breakers. Increasingly 
he sees evidence that too many women 
are taken for granted by their husbands, 
piarved for the affection, kindness and 
Eeernendting that a woman wants and 
needs, or treated as a pal rather than a 
The “buddy” 
hemently insists 
happy marriage. In 


wife. he 


for a 


approach, 
not make 
certain national 


ve- 
does 








groups, with a long 
mother father dominating the lives 
f their children and their children’s 
children, he sees the in-law problem as 
one of major concern. And, from the 
evidence of the Chicago marriage courts, 
he warns childless 
mixed marriages 


tradition of the 
or 


against 
marriages, 


marriages, 
following 


= f00 short an engagement period or even 


none at 


all, 


youths too immature 


and marriages between 
to take on the re- 
bponsibilities of husband and wife, father 


and mother. 








fo Monsignor Burke, modern life 
with its tensions, its frustrations, _ its 
temptations, is waging a never-ending, 


Vicious battle against the married state. 
For a happy marriage, pleads, hus- 
bands and wives must make their mar- 
tages and their homes Christ-centered. 
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No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette = 
J No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped . 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, true- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding __ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 
stood. 64 pages. 


-50 
1.00 





§ No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges . 





Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sweaty Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 


3.50 


§ No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 





No. 810/22—Cloth, red edges .......... 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 





Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
arrangement, and li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
throughout, and the 
Confraternity Version. 
3.75 
6.50 





No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... .60 





I Pray the Mass 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges .........2:29 
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PROPER BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT-GIVING 


The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


Child of God 


A completely new 
prayer book for little 
boys and_ girls. 


Beautiful New and 


tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 
Sense Line Arrange- 


ment. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover 





80 pages. 
50 
80 














A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 


A treasury of prac- 
tical and _ original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 
young men, with 


the Mass, 
and 
Prayers, 
and 


Communion 
and Epistles 
Gospels for 


Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth, red edges 2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges .3.25 





Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, 
prayers 
tions. 

type. 


and many 
and devo- 


Extra large 


No. 620/05—Leatherette. red edges .. 
No. 820/00—Black cloth, red edges . 


1.25 
2.50 





Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 


Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 


tions and full page 
illustrations in color, 





No. 365/00- BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping.2.75 
ban v.otnavens 3.50 


No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather 


WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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Last chance for FREE SAMPLE 
of Ply-Craft shapes that make 
life-like 3-D models of Birds 
and Dogs. Glue and sandpaper 


included. No Tools Needed. 
Fun to make. You'll love it. 
Looks as _ if handcarved from 
a Solid lock. Send 25¢ to 
cover postare and handling, Or 
send $1.¢ for 4 models and 
get 3 Le jy’ Send 4 
for 8 models and get 8 mode 

FREE. All different. Wonderful! 
For Children and Grown- _— 

ZENITH CORP., Dept. 
Queens Village 29, New Fork 

















MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, fll. 


—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


For 

















ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
leading t egrees of Bachelor of Arts, 


{ irses i 
of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 


Ba < lor r 


( Isic Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nur z. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
gy. Conducte . bs the Sister .. the Holy Cross 


taloge on reque 
SAINT MARY: s COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


‘Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC ee ee COLLEGE 











IND. 





Fully accredit B.A., B.S. degrees Liberal 
arts, sciences, ae raining, pre-professional 
courses, busine a tration, home-making, 
medical 0 buildings; spacious 
campus; stir £ and sports program 





write f catalog 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of Mercy Degrees in libera 

arts, elementary end ondary education, secretaria 

science and medica seciuahaey 

Swimming Tennis Winter Sports 

Boating Archery Dances 

115 weneed acres om Lake Sebago 18 mi. from 

100 ft. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog 

Box D. No. Windham, “Haine. 


Indianapolis 22, Ind 


the 


Glee Club 
Newspaper 
Portiand. 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


relationship which exists between such 
sums and the sales, or the capital invest- 
ment of the industry involved. The latter 


is a Most important point. Certainly profits 
in dollars are much higher than they were, 
but it is equally true that the amount of 
money invested in the industry producing 
those profits is much higher. If the amount 
of money invested is higher, dollar profits 
have to be higher. Is not a truer measure 
of profits the rate or extent of profits per 
collar of investment? 

Again, where will you find, 
nance, 


in sound fi- 
any basis for relating wage increase 
hour and the profit a manufacturer 
makes on his product. Wages are one in- 
What about material costs, 
property taxes, insurance, light and power, 
and the many other items of necessary over- 
head expenses? . . 


pei 


gredient of cost. 


A. 


BROWN 


Gens Fats, N. Y. 

Your editorial has just been called to my 
attention. In the interest of fair play to you 
and to your readers, we do want com- 
ment on some of the figures quoted therein. 

In your sixth paragraph, it is stated that 
and benefits amounted 
$94,000,000, while a price rise was made to 
bring in $340,000,000. The reader left 
the that the latter figure 


was profit after taxes—when it actually must 


to 


wages fringe to 


Is 


with impression 


have been sales before the meeting of costs 


and payment of taxes. 


In the eighth paragraph, no analysis of 


the “S3.20" and “S3.06" is offered. 


the 
about 


\mong 
many asked 
these figures 
(2) In 
were only the production 


questions which be 
(1) Are 


after taxes?; 


can 
them are: be- 


fore taxes o1 arriving 


at these figures, 


workers counted was allowance made 

the clerical, secretarial, 
staff involved? 

It might be very revealing, Father, if you 


would inquire from the originators of your 


n, ol 


for engineering, etc. 


sources as to exactly how all of these inter- 
esting figures were arrived at and how they 
can irrefutably back them up with 
statistical work sheets. 


Victor E, 


their 


CAMPBELL 
DIRECTOR 

CLERGY-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
ee 4 


NATIONAI 
New York, 


Some readers evidently missed the point of 
the editorial “The Unions and Inflation.” 
(October, p. 10). We condemned 
“analyses of the causes of inflation that al- 


those 


ways begin and end by pointing an accusing 
at labor.” Increased of 
can be by 


increases 


finger costs mate- 


rials and labor met only 


by 


raising 


prices or absorbing, those 
through lower profits. We argue that the 
latter method and should be used 
more frequently and to the benefit of all. 

The editorial protest against the 
propaganda of some of the big industries 
to the effect that labor alone is the 
of inflation. The steel industry 


neered the technique of announcing price 


can 
was 


cause 
has pio- 


increases at the time of wage increases, 
making labor the scapegoat. , 


The ordinary corporation has to borrow 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAML 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAN 


conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degr 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training * Pre-Medic 























For catalog and further informaiti 
address the Director of Admission} 
SIENA HEIGHTS .ianes, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Domini 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Mug 
Home Economies; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Mediq 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretar 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus \W 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degres: 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 











COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








MOUNT SAINT ‘MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. § 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation 
college, business, life. Character development 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fir 


proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustretd 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINI( 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
- 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara 
school under Christian Brothers. 4 
credited college preparation. 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest mj 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus § 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., 





Now Yet 


Box S, 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. Colle 
preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Mow 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and The 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented § 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Domi 
of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister  Directress, Broad 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 
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OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated wit 

the State University. Grades 7 through 12. Sched 

busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Ne 

and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosstl 
School Session 10 A.M.—3: mt ee 

Conduct 
THE SISTERS “OF "MERCY 
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money for expansion and pay interest on it. 
This is an added cost. Some of the big cor- 
porations, however, are so powerful in thei 
fields that they can raise prices to cover the 
costs Of expansion. The public pays for 
the expansion but the corporations own it 
and the income from it. 

In reply to Mr. Campbell of the NAM, 
the second paragraph of his letter: We ex- 
plicitly stated “It raised the price of 
enough in S340 


steel 
to bring million a year 
above what had been getting.” This 
did not indicate profit. The third para- 
graph: These figures are before taxes—just 
as wages are usually quoted before taxes. 
We stated explicitly “by every one of its 
more than 400,000 production workers.” To 
be completely fair, we gave the profits for 
General Motors after 


they 


stated 
‘This year, the Corporation’s net profits 
after taxes are running at a rate of $461.9 
million.” 


taxes when we 


I fully agree with your main theme 
that “There’s no simple solution to the 
problem” and that there is no justification 
to the claim that labor is solely blame. 
The oversimplification of the enemies of 
organized labor that ‘Labor rise and 
then industrial prices go up’ is rightly con- 
demned. ‘The for labor strong 
enough so that there should be no need to 
resort to similar oversimplification in point 
ing out big must its 
share of the responsibility for inflation. . . . 

In Christian charity, it must be admitted 
that the men who direct most large corpo 
rations 


to 
costs 


case is 


business also beat 


today are conscientious, upright, 
intelligent men just as is the case for most 

unions. 
What good does it do to incite unjusti- 
fied antagonism toward these people? 
WILLIAM E. Kerrt 


BETTENDORF, IOWA. 


There is no that the Catholic 
press has followed the secular press in creat 
ing the impression that organized labor is 
chiefly responsible for the dangerous infla 
tion we are drifting into, but your excel- 
lent editorial “the Unions and Inflation,” 
(THE SiGN, October, 1957) is the first clear- 
cut repudiation of the propaganda I have 
read in any of the more powerful Catholic 
journals of opinion. 

The silly that at when 
business is enjoying the greatest prosperity 
the world has ever 
inflation 


evidence 


notion a time 
known the cause of our 
is labor is enough to make fools 
of all of us but especially of business, big 
and little. Honest should welcome 
your fine editorial, not as a defense of labor, 
but as a well-balanced appraisal of a tre 
mendous problem that may ruin the free 
world. 


nen 


C. V. 


HIGGINS 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


... 1 believe this is the shortest and near 
perfect reply to all who are now pointing 
to the unions as the cause for all our high 
prices. ° 
Joun H. McNAMEr, PRESIDENT 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Puina., Pa. 
THe SIGN has consistently demonstrated 


that Catholic publications can compete suc- 








LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


; Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree | 


| 
| 
| 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-mediecal, 
jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 

















ing to B.A., B.S Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Dipl of Graduate Nurse. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi os Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
. ucation. i 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


@ Bachelor of Arts 


@Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100. 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
| Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 
| 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sporte program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS 




















Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, and General 


Commercial, Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 








| 
1 
' 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
1 





Cilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited fou vear college 
courses for resident and students nductec 
by the Brothers Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 
diana. Beautiful acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy 1 social and 
tural activit Wide 
of sports Sr 


preparatory 


access ft ul cu 
ies Exce nt facilities range 


all clas Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 


;--Seton Hill College- 











Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation. | 

! 


Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_.__. 


A PASSIONIST VOCATION 





FOR GIRLS 
Perhaps Our L s calling to serve Hit The Pas- 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate tor the United States at Mt. St. Joseph, 
Bristol, R. I 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P 








“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 











: - , ; bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy say? 7 celia . anc 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
ce eaies, eee emeeen. _myeier: football, | Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
yasketTDall, asedall, Ink, obogganing. ormitories. ° “Le 
4 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother ae N = te eee . = page erm 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... cago 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 14, Tl. 

° wT . . “- al 
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DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. 


Sponsored by a friend of = 
Doughters of Oharity 
loves their love of God = 
love of their fellow man. 





VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


OF CHARITY 





The Sisters 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





GIRL GRADUATES INVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in- 
vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 
Se. &. 8 t., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


The Franciscan Sisters 
complete high school 
their new novitiate 
department. 


offer a 
course in 
high schoo! 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 


kinawa. Age 16-30. 
rite: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leafiet depicting our life and work in home 


and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 














FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 
Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 

For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


. Would you like to be- 
/ come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 

For information write to: 
~ Rev. Mother Provincial 
(St. Mary’s Convent & 
Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 














“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets will be sent 
10 young men desiring to be- 
ri Franciscan Missionary 





Brothe rs of the Sacred Heart 
Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 














HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 





SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 


belong to... 





A MODERN CONGREGATION 


+9 oblige ation is incurred by young men 

-35 who write for information. Who 
iesaaiaeecamnemanee it is a Vocation in the 
Society of the Divine Savior that God 
has in mind for YOU! Won't hurt to 
write us at 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 











We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 








| not in the 
| Carbondale, 


| confusion. 





cessfully with, the secular press in covery 
the many facets of world news. 

Your editorial on “Unions and _ Inflatiog, 
(October) was particularly good and she 
light in an area often ignored by newspy 
pers and national magazines. 

DENNIS J. O'LEx 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Bravo for giving the unions a boost: €spe 
cially at a time when it’s most needed. Cn 
bless you for your kind heart. 

Now I have an answer 
friends—Catholic, and 


for my may 
non-Catholic. 
Miss Lorrie Dy 


CLEVELAND, OHO. 


SEVENTEEN 


“Seventeen 
wish to make 


In reference to your article 
in the October issue, I 
critique. .. . ‘The article was not just aboy 
nice girls, but an article about a typid 
Catholic teen-age girl. And if that is tj 
case you should have picked one that a 
tends a Catholic High School, I reali 
that she most probably has very valid an 
licit reasons for not attending a Catholj 
High School. But that does not deta 
from the fact that for a Catholic publica 
tion to write about any Catholic teen-age 
that is supposed to be typical, one shoul 
be picked that is in Catholic schools. 

The fault of the article lies with the a 
tors and their choice. . . 

Rev. EDWARD McF amu 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 


NO LAUGHING MATTER 


In the delightful story “A Laugh) 


Matter” (November) this sentence o 

“But when she came to herself afte 
the hours of pain and confusion. . . .” 

Now, Father, that just ain’t so! At leas 
wonderful St. Joseph’s Hospita 
where my babies arrive. Th¢ 
really hard work and 
And I never “come 
thanks be to God. No need to. 

My point is this: 

Our young wives-to-be and mothers-to-l 
get a terribly unnatural, a frightening slaw 
on the process of baby’s arrival. Their fea 
of the unknown culled from de 
tailed stories heightens the pain, impede 
co-operation, and delays baby’s arrival. . 
Mrs. FRANKLIN J. MyéW 


ing 


curs: 


there's ni 
to myself 


pain is 


tortuous 


HONESDALE, PA. 


CANON CARDIJN 


Have been much interested in the “Let 
ters” in recent issues of THE SIGN—apropsé 
Canon Cardijn. 

In the summer of 1939 it was my unique 
joy and experience to meet Canon Cardiji 
in Brussels. 

The great work accomplished by Canon 
Cardijn and the results of his labor wet 
truly discernible in the youth of thal 
day. 

rheir right-living, their good example it 
the class room, the office, the factory, 
and their knowledge and appreciation ¢ 


and 
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their Catholic Faith, and their correct 
answers When approached on the subject of 
their religion—show that they walked daily 


with Christ. 


I say all praise to Canon Cardijn—a 
great priest of our day. 
Jutta V. MACINERNEY 


DuNnkiRK, N. Y. 


$1. BERNADETTE 


I was especially pleased with the October 
issue and more especially with the article 


by Frances Parkinson Keyes about St. 
Bernadette. It brought out so many nice 
things about “Our Favorite Saint” that we 
had never seen in print before. We, my 
wife, four daughters, and son, (all teen- 
agers at the time) were among the for- 
tunate able to visit both Lourdes and Nev- 


ers while I was stationed at the Air Depot 
at Chateauroux, France. only 
eighty miles from our Base, which came as 
a surprise to us. One Sunday we decided to 
go see for ourselves what we happened to 


Nevers was 


learn by chance, i.e., that the uncorrupt- 
ible body of the saint was encased in the 
glass coffin for anyone to view who might 


care to enter the chapel at the convent. 


We enjoyed the quiet, peaceful convent 
where we were able to learn so much 
about Bernadette, previously little or not 
at all known to use. We visited with the 
Sisters, some of whom spoke English, and 
purchased an autobiography in French 


written by Bernadette 
there. 


while she was a nun 


To sum it up, we relived through Mrs. 
Keves’s article our two most valued experi- 
ences during our stay overseas. 


and Mrs. 


Thank you 
Keves for the privilege. 
Lr. Cot. BerNarp P. Witttans 


U.S. Arr Force 
ALABAMA 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 
I wish to congratulate the 
their wisdom in selecting Rev. 
Donnell, O.S.B for writing 
Thought for the Month.” 
His articles manifest a deep and _ positive 


editors on 
Kilian Mc- 
“Spiritual 


spirituality. He can also be understood 
by the average person. 

HENRY J. FREIBERG 
Norwoop, Pa. 


BULL FIGHTS 


My half-determined thought of writing 
in endorsement of your previously expressed 
opinions on bullfights crystallized upon 
reading the defensive letter in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE SIGN. 

May I first’ that 
“your personal reaction” 


say what was termed 
is shared by many 
others, who feel horror and disgust at the 
violent and brutal aspects of such exhibi- 
tions which some have witnessed and oth- 
ers know of from description. 

But there is more than personal feeling, 
and it is well for Catholics to know the 
attitude of the Church regarding the matter 
and thus to learn of the “theological” 
point. 


view- 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a9 HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 






For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 


Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 








Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching © Foreign 

@ Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
® Trades 


- Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C, 
218 Dujarie Hall St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, tnd. Valatie 9, New York 








CARMELITE PRIESTS 
* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 

Be a Carmelite! 
vn Order is calling for 

unteers Write for in- 
ition today to 

Fr. Raninend V. Cam 

New York 57, N. Y. 





Mary’s 











2191 Valentine Ave. 





GENEROUS HEARTED | 
YOUNG MEN 


Use your time and talents 

in our Lady’s own Order: 

SONS OF MARY HEALTH 

of the SICK 

Become a bibdeees or Grether! 
Dedicate your 1 to nedical or 
catecl ] wk in the ‘Mi ssions. 
Write for booklet and Dept. S. information 
to: SYLVA MARIA, Framingtham, ass. 








IF & WHEN You Move, } 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 


Please Remember to Send 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 


e REGIE RED AND PRACTICAL 


NUR: 
e STATION ARY ENGINEERS 
@ X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - vo pe - DIETICIANS 
STS NESTHETISTS 









@ PHARMAC 

@® FARME RS. - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 

@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 





PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to 
Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FatHer: Please send me, without 
obligation, me f your vocational 
literatur 
ONG. ccs ccccceecewescoess Age ...... 

s 
CE ee eee ee eee ts 
a A ere Zone ree 














SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued—comme rative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a bor or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 








Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 

: ing men who can lead a 
mplete sacrifice — a 
fe devoted to Catholic Edu- 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 











General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 











For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 
As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 


Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 


treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 
As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 


and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
if you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 














The members of the Order make a special four 


PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 

(Order of the Plows Schoo!s) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The < 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


i wane 63.0 be 


Write for further iniorma* 


faunce 
They teirted tre 


Order 


» St. Joseph Colasanctius 
ee schools for everybody. 


Poa» 27996. Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











Pue Sicx © | IOER, 








' a And so, I wonder how much the sp 
Wouldn't you like to have these three Hearts for your own . tators know of the history of the bullfigi 


YOU CAN a \ beyond the fact that it was introduced ig 
Be a SON OF THE HOLY FAMILY ‘i i Spain under non-Christian sponsorship, a 


ee Si, that it has held its place in the esteem 
As a Priest or Brother in Teaching, Youth Work, Missions, ‘ 7 So VS Catholics, in spite of opposition by 
. = . “> 
Parishes, Trades, Farming, Social Work = YY pte Church. 
Miss Mary WAL 


Vocational Director—Holy Family Seminary Toronto, Ont., CANADA 


Glenmont Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland 














JESUIT BROTHERS BASEBALL OUT HERE 
FIND PEA FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
CE St. Francis did. YOU can. Be J 
Following Christ by ~ a religious — A Franciscan In the October issue there appeared 
crERicaL ; Brother dedicated to Christ and | article entitled “Baseball Follows the Doll 
7 For information write to: Vo- Sign,” by Red Smith. Now it seems to 
cation Director, Franciscan | that Mr. Smith has failed to consider ma 
Lend Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, : . a . 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. St. Anthony Novitiate, New | factors involving the Dodger and Gia 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 3erlin, Illinois. move to the west. 


; First of all, the National League is s 
YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS posed to be national league, extending 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS hi. Dod over the nation, not just in the east. Aftg 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master CERUMD all, we have baseball fans out here too, wh 


and interested in boarding school work or the a B EN ED i Cc TIN Ee would like to see a major league ball clu 


I know, because I am one of them. 


rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more PRIEST BROTHER“fnde, Secondly, while it is true New York | 


For particulars write 














pe Oe ied Sor. Gov, Genter Sreninetal, : put a lot of money in these teams, why d 
ie tc een — - — they need three tcemns ‘te New York, wal 
icipdicminic - we out here in the west don’t even ha 
one! I think it is only fair to us baseb 
IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send fans that the Dodgers and Giants are mo 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN ing out here, so we can see them too! 


EarL WILLIA 

















. y + / , a ~ _~ vv ’ y 
CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic F. 

aith. It is really a tragedy not 
Snovenee ye — be LA. el = ae pe lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or . LAY COURTESY 
erful work in our Missi f Afri ’ ’ » 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, caenkiel Ene Tarra Seer 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
— Apply to — : . 
Director of Vacailens A special Latin course I 


was interested in reading Katherin 

nese a ame at a “a is provided for delayed Burton's article in the September _ issug 
D.C.” i vocations. “Rudeness and Lawlessness.” 

We see so many violations in church 4 


ing ‘te : he careless, indi 
WwW a” ° + eagus ordinary courtesy, and t 
hy not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ? ferent use of sacramentals that we wondé 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS | whether it is through ignorance or ca 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of come or beth. 
K y 





BuRBANK, CALIF, 

















of the world, China, Singapore, Hong : " =a > 
g, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, Surely, as Catholics we know bette 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. Why do we not act accordingly! 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. rhe Sign of the Cross, holy water, votivg 


lights, “stealing” a place in the confe 
T H E CH R | STI AN B ROT H ER sional line. These are only a fe w. 
& | Let us have more articles on this subject 
A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys SARAH LEE JOHNSO 
* Religious Teachers. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


_La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 











COMMENT 





— Your magazine is eagerly awaited eadi 
month and I am pleased to state that I like 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES ne} the fearless attitude it assumes and _ tel 


people “off.” To my mind, it is a gre 














welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 

their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstac ‘ i ‘ - ise 

a al “te the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in = light oleae atherein onan wi 

nite ates oreign mission work open to volunteers only. oun 

men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to Wane ee 

join as Lay Brothers [TRENTON N J 

Address: Director of Vocations pigs a 

Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Ulinols, 


(located 40 miles west of Chicago) Without exaggeration I say that Tr Siew 


is a must in my reading life. It is my cone 





Petes ss sss eee ee ee eee eee eee ee 





: panion at meal time since I live alone. If, 
T H E s oO Cc } E T Y Oo F M A R y! occasionally, I eat at a café, it goes with me& 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. Since I am an English teacher in a publi€ 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. @ All living a common life. i high school, I find your magazine helpful 
: Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. ff 
or more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz ivi 

a 4 ; , Calif ‘ : . . 
this ad to the VOCATION-—1101 S. Lindbergh ie. Welskasien mee Sho. t and, since I am also active in Civic mattets 
DIRECTOR at address—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. I find helpful material of a secular nature 
nearest you: University of Dayton, Dayton 30, Ohio. 
Name... ; aes Beate ee in [HE SIGN. 
Address. . 
inna see Fas 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe et 


80 


both in class work and in youth guidance, 


Miss BLANCHE E. RAYLE 
CLARKSDALE, ARIZ. 











Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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